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Part I. — Libraries. 

I. — INTRODUCTION. 

The purpose of this paper is to reconstnict, as clearly and 
fully as possible, one phnsc of the intellectual history of early 
North Carolina. In a former paper on ''The i)ress of North 
Carolina in the eighteenth <!entury" the writer undertook to 
tell the histoiy of the establishment and <i:rowth of ''the art 
preservative of all arts." That ])aper dealt with the business 
of ])rintin^, and with the issues of the early press. The pres- 
ent pjiper is intended to be complementary and supplenientary 
to the earlier one. I shall undertake, so far as fragmentary 
materials will allow me, (1) to give an account of the libraries, 
both public and private, in North Carolina in the eighteenth 
century, an<l (2) to write the history of her donu»stic literature, 
so far as she had one, during the same time. I shall first 
discuss briefly the character and circumstances under which 
settlements were made, the lack of schools and cities, and 
the inevitable result on the social and intellectual life of the 
colony. 

When we examine the conditions under which North Caro- 
lina was settled, the comparative lateness at which she began 
to show any degree of intellectual development is easily 
explained. The first settlers in N#rth Carolina — 1650 to 
1675 — (!ame mainly from Virginia by the overland route. 
Their motives were almost entirely economic. There were no 
religious refugees among them. The period of immigration 
from political reasons began after the suppression of Bacon's 
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"rebellion'- in Virginia in 1G76. Then North Carolina bo- 
<!aine the "common snbteriiige and lurking place" for such 
"rogues, runaways, and rebels" as could not and would not 
endure the intolerant and i)ersonal government of Sir William 
Berkeley. 

They found the lands in Carolina very fertile. They settled 
on the water courses, for these furnished the best and only 
means of transportation and communication. They took up 
large tracts of land and were soon practically segregated from 
all the world. Some of the immigrants had slaves, others had 
white servants, and the tendency among them was to reproduce 
the rural gentry of England, not her village communities and 
folkmote assemblies — the types seen in !New England. Old- 
mixon says that in 1063 there were 300 families, or some 1,500 
souls in the settlement. In 1675 Chalmers says there were 
4,000 inhabitants. In 1677 there were 1,1:00 tithables, or work- 
ing hands, of which at least one- third were Indians, negroes, 
and women. Calculating on one inhabitant in four as a tith- 
able, it will be seen that the estimate of Chalmers is nearly 
correct. When Drummond was made governor of the colony 
of Albemarle in 16(>4, his commission extended over a space of 
territory 40 miles square, or over 1,600 square miles. The sur- 
veyor-general writes, in 1(J65, that this would not even then 
include all the settled parts, and uiges that the commission 
be extended. According to the estimate of Oldmixcm, then, 
there was Icvss than one settler to the sijuare mile, and if we 
weie to suppose that the additional settlers between 1663 and 
1675 did not extend the bounds of the settled districts, which 
was not the case, there wouhl still be less than four persons, 
or less than one family, to each s(]uare mile of territory.' 

North Carolina is thinly settled to-day. There are only 31 
I)ersons to the square mile against 127 in New York, 157 in 
Connecticut, and 287 in Massachusetts. It is likewise the 
most distinctively rural State in the Union. With a popula- 
tion in 1890 of 1,617,947 North Carolina had only one city of 
more than 20,000 inhabitants, only four of more than 10,000, 
and seven with 5,000 or more. These seven cities contain 
70,387 inhabitants. Ninety-five per cent of her poj)ulation 
live in tlie country or in country towns of less than 6,000 
people. This lack of centralization is the result of historical 
causes and of physical disadvantages. 



1 Colonial Records of North ( -aroliua, I, p. 260. 
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After the lirst planting?, the growth of tlie colony was exceed- 
ingly slow. To encourage inimigrationj the legislature of 1G70 
exempted all newcomers from taxation for a year, and for live 
years they were protected from suits for debts contracted 
before coming into the colony. This law brought some bad 
immigrants, but could have had little effect on the growth of 
I)opulation, for it is estimated tliat there were not more than 
10,000 souls in North Carolina at the close of the proprietary 
regime in 1728. If these figures are taken as correct, we can 
see that the immigration between 1075 and 1728 must have 
been almost nothing. 

But with the beginning of royal rule the tide of imnugra- 
tion turned toward North Carolina. The Scotch and Scotch- 
Irish poured into the middle section and swelled the population 
to 50,000 in 1750. This influx continued until the Kevolution, 
and in 1700 North Carolina, with her 393,751 inhabitants, stood 
third in the Union. Col. William L. Saunders has well said 
that the birthday of the State is much ueaier 1753 than 1053.^ 

There were no towns in early North Carolina. The province 
had been settled for forty, i)erhaps fifty, ye.irs before a town 
was laid out. The first town to be incorporated was Bath, 
in 1704, and five years later it had "about 12 houses." New- 
bern was laid olf in 1710-11 and a settlement had existed on 
the site of Edenton prior to its being called by that name 
in 1711. iieaufort was founded in 1723, Brunswick in 1725, 
and Wilmington in 1734. No town west of the Wilmington 
and WeldoJi Railroad was settled prior to 1750,^ and no town 
then had a population of 1,000 inhabitants. The country [>op- 
ulation was as scattered as in the earlier days. In 1742 Kev. 
James Moir tells us^ that the settlements in the Cape Fear 
section extended for 150 miles along the coast and in places 
p(»netrated inland 150 miles. In this large extent of territory 
there were only 3,000 people, of whom two- thirds were negroes. 

The chief reasons for the slow growth of the province are to 
be fouinl in the bad government and neglect of the proprietors, 
who devoted themselves to building up the colony on Ashley 
River and allowed that of Albemarle to get along the best it 
could; to the persistent hostility of the Crown and its agents 
and of the British merchants to the i)roprietary government, 



' North Curolina, its Sottlemont and (irowtb, p. 10. 

Mbid.,p.2. 

-'Cohmial RetordH, IV, 605. 
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for tho Carolinas were " private i)r()perty that the British Cro>VTi 
had lieedlessly parted with and was constantly seeking to 
regain jmssession of by purchase, quo warranto or otherwise;" 
to the difliculty of access because of the lack of good harbors, 
the dangers of the coast, and the conse(iuent loss of trade; 
to the lack of mills and other manufactures, and to the i)er- 
sistent hostility and jealously of Virginia.* On the other 
hand, the mildness of the climate, the fertility of the soil, the 
abundance of game, tho presence of slaves, and the compara- 
tive peaceableness of the Indians all invited to a country life, 
while tho lack of harbors, then as now, caused many i>roducts 
to be sent out of the colony to markets with better facilities, 
and thus took support from the home towns. 

II. — THE FIRST ATTEMPTS AT EDUCATION. 

All o^ these things worked directly against the development 
of the intellectual life, and the people of North Carolina might 
have been justified by the circumstances had they abandoned 
all hope of educating their children. There were no profes- 
sional tCiK'hers, and had there been there were not enough 
children within an accessible radius to support a school. 
There were antagonisms of race and religion, and dissensions, 
turning largely on religious dill'erences, weakened the colony. 
But as early as 1C95 we lind an effort to foster education, 
when, in that year, William Pead, an orphan boy, was bound 
to the governor to serve him until he was 21 years of age, a 
reiiuirement was made by the general court that he be taught 
to read.* In 1698 we have a similar instance, Elizabeth 
Gardner api)eared before the precinct court of Perquimans 
and bound her son William to the governor, he or his heirs 
**Ingagen to Learn him to lieed."^ Were the court records 
more complete, it might appear that this was a regular re- 
quirement. 

With the eighteenth century there came improvement. The 
established church, despite the ecclesiastical evils that followed 
in its train, was a great help to the intellectual life. Its mis- 
sionaries brought with them the lirst parish or public libraries 
and its lay readers were the lirst teachers.* Perhaps the lirst 



^ Prefatory notes to C'olonial Kt-cords, II, xii-xiv. 

-Colonial Kecords, I, 11J<. 

•' Ibid., I, 495. 

' Brickell, Natural IlLstory of North Caroliu?., x>. 35. 
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professional teacher in North Carolina was Charles GrilTin, 
who eamc from some part of the West Indies about 1 705 and 
settled in Pascpiotank. Ug was appointed reader by the ves- 
try, and opened a school. By his " diligent and devout exam- 
ple-' he so far improve<l the i)eople of Pasquotank *' beyond 
t\wir neighbors" that Missionary Gordon "was surprised to see 
with what order, decency, and seriousness, they performed 
the public worship;'' by his "discreet behavior" he "gained 
such a good character and esteem, that the Quakers themselves 
send their childnni to his school."^ Griffin taught in Pasquo- 
tank about three years; but in 1708 Eev. James Adams was 
directed by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to 
settle in that precinct,^ and the school was transferred to him. 
GrilUn, on the recommendation of Gordon, was elected reader 
and clerk of the vestry of Chowan at £20 per annum,'^and he, 
"notwithstanding the large offers they made him if he would 
continue," consented to go to Chowan, lie opened school in 
that i)recinct, and Gordon "gave some books for the use of 
scholars,"^ but his success in ('howaii seems to have been 
small, and the next year we lind that he had fallen into sin 
an(i turned Quaker.^ Of the success of Mr. Adams's school 
in Pasfiuotank we know nothing. 

In 1712 there was a school kept at Sarum "on the frontiers 
of Virginia between the two governments," by a Mr. Mashbnrn. 
liev. Giles Kainstbrd wrote that his work was highly deserving 
of encouragement and that he should be allowed a salary by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. "What chil- 
dren he has under his care can both write and read very dis- 
tinctly, and gave before me such an account of the grounds 
and principles of the Christian religion that strangely surx)rised 
me to hear it."*' 

This is all the information we have regarding schools under 
the i)roprietors. This side of colonial life was shamefully neg- 



' Colouial Records, I, 714. 

abid., I, (>81. 

«Il)id., I, (W4. 

'Ibid., 1,712. 

^'Ibid., I, 721. From this hIu and aiioHttacy Gritliu liaH been recently 
rescued by Dr. Hattlc, who tbiuks liiiii the same us a Kev. Charles Grinin, 
wlio about teu years after this was teac-hiug au ludian scliool at Christina, 
Va., a little north of Chowan Precinct, and who later became a professor 
iu William and Mary College. (Church History in North Carolina, i». 125, 
and Spotswood Letters, I, xii.) 

•^Colonial Recortls, I, 859. 
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lected by tbeiu. They cared neither i'or the spiritual nor the 
intellectual man. They reckoned the lives of tlie colonists only 
in quitrents and taxes. With the neglect of education went 
the higher intellectual elements depending ui)on it. 

There was little change during the tirst twenty years of royal 
rule. In 1736 Governor Johnston made an effort to arouse 
interest in education but failed,' and when appropriations were 
made at later dates for education they were borrowed to pay 
expenses of the Indian war and to build Tryon's palace in 
Newbern. 

Little seems to have been accomplished by the feeble attemi)t8 
of the province toward school legislation, which began in 1745, 
when the commissioners of education were empowered ''to 
er(»ct and build a schoolhouse in the said town."- In 1749 a 
bill *4br an act for founding, erecting, governing, ordering, and 

visiting a free school at for the inhabitants of this 

province," was reported to the assembly. It failed to X)a8s, and 
we hear no more of school legislation until 1776. ' In that year 
the school in Newbern was incori)orated, and the master was 
required to be of the Church of England, in accordance with the 
provisions of the schism act, which was enforced in !N^orth Caro- 
lina^ from 1730 to 1773, so far as the govennnent was able. 
Under this act no one could teach without a license from the 
Bishop of London or his representative, the governor. This 
handicai^ped the dissenters by throttling their schools, and 
conseipiently did great harm to learning. 

There were a fewi)rivate schools at the time of the iievolution, 
but the more wealthy planters were in the habit of employing 
tutors. Wheeler quotes a will in his Ileminiscences (p. 257), 
dated in 1735, which i)rovides for the education of the children 
of the testator, and says they are to be taught French, '^ perhaps 
some Frenchman on the Pee Dee niight be engaged." Wheeler 
states further that from 1740 it seems to have been the custom 
of the people of the Capti Fear section to send their sons to 
Harvard, while those in tin* northeastern counties sent theirs 
to Enjiland. 



'Coloiiiul RccordH, IV, 227,228,231. 

'Sw:iiin'8 Rovisal, 1752, j). 203. 

3 Colonial Kecords, IV, 1)77. l>r. Siuith «t:it<r8 on jki^jjo 22 of h'm Ednca- 
tion in North Carolina that lliis 1)111 was i»asse<l ; this is incorrrt't, for it 
appears in none of the revisals. 

^On tbo provisions of the Kchisrn act, rf. my pajxT on Church and State 
in North Cjir<diua, ch. 3. 
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III.— THE FIRST LIBRARIES IN NORTH (CAROLINA. 

The first settlers in Xortli Ciirolimi were not ignorant men, 
nor were they iinappreciative of the benolits of literature. 
They had come to the i)rovince for economic and x)olitical 
reasons; they were men who toiled for their daily bread — but 
there were libraries among the first colonists. As early as 
1070 and 1080 we find '* books'' j^iven a prominent place in 
inventories and wills. This indicates that they were not con- 
sidered of little value or importance; nor is it probable that 
men who had no love for learning would have carried with 
them, on a long overland journey or sea voyage, what was to 
them idle and useless trumpery, from which they expected to 
derive no solace and help, no comfort and information. Books 
must be valued for their contents — they have no other value — 
and so they were esteemed by the colonists. It is also worthy 
of note that George Durant, one of the earliest known set- 
tlers, brought with him a copy of the Geneva Bible i)rinted 
in 1599, indicating that it was an heirloom, and that his family 
was accustomed to some of the refinements of English life.^ 
Durant w^as an educated man, perhaps; he became a member 
of the council and a judge of the general court. The Bible 
was his best text book, and with it there came probably other 
volumes of good and wholesome lore. Could we get at all the 
inventories and wills of the time, we should doubtless find 
many more books than those of whi(jh mention has come to us 
through the few records that remain of the life of our ances- 
tors in the seventeenth century. 

The first parish or public library of which we have any 
account dated from 1700. This library was due to the loving 
zeal of Kev. Thomas Bray, the founder and secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Dr. Bray is one 
of the few figures in the religious history of the early oolony 
that command our unciualifted admiration. In a study of 
Southern culture he deserves a conspicuous niche. In 1005 
the colony of Maryland requested the Bishop of London to 
appoint some minister to act as his commissary in that prov- 

' Sl'o a(;coiiiit of this IJible in North CaroUua University Magazino, 
1857-58, VII, 100. It was exhihited l»y the Historical Society of the Uni- 
v<'rsity at th<' centennial celohration of the Kpiscopal Church iu TarborO; 
X. C:., in 18U(). 

11. Doc. 2\)1 12 
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ince. Tho choice fell on Dr. Bray. "It would be diftlcult to 
l)oint to anyone who lias done more real and enduring service 
to the church than Thomas Bray/- says his biographer. He 
was born in Shropsliirc in KmO, and died in 1730. lie took the 
degree of M. A. at Oxford in 1093, and D. 1). in 1090. IIo was 
a man of great energy and devotion, and spent all of his i)ri- 
vate fortune in the furtherance of his philanthropic plans. 
After receiving the appointment as commissary in Maryland, 
he found that it was undesirable to sail to America at once and 
was employed by Bishop Compton in the meantime in seeking 
out good and suitable men to act as missionaries in the colo- 
nies. He found that he could secure only poor men for this 
service, who were unable to buy themselves books; and he 
seems to have made the help of the bishops toward i)urchasing 
parochial libraries a provision of his going to Maryland. His 
library scheme soon became part of a larger scheme which took 
shape in the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The first sketch of this society included his libraries at home 
and abroad, charity schools, and missions both to colonists and 
the heathen. He sailed for Maryland on December 10, 1099.' 
1^0 allowance had been been made for his passage, and he w as 
obliged to dispose of his small effects and raise money on 
credit. He arrived in America in March, 1700; he remained 
for some time, but did not visit North Carolina, although such 
had been his purpose.^ lie collected much information, and 
on his return reported that at least forty missionaries were 
needed in the provinces, of whom five were to come to Carolina. 
He recommended that each be supplied with a small but w^ell- 
selected library. 

But Dr. Bray did not confine his good work to recommenda- 
tions, *' of his own particular pious gift-' he sent to North Caro- 
lina some books ''of explanation of the church catechism, 
with some other small books, to be disposed of and lent as we 
thought lit;'' and about a year after this date he *'did send to 
us a library of books for the benefit of this plaee, given by the 
honorable the Corporation for the Establishing the Christian 



'Stephen, Dictionary of National l^ioj^rajihy, arti<'le on Jiray. I liav« 
foUowed tliis account of Dr. IJray rather than that jj^iven in Ilawks's 
North Carolina, Vol. II. 

« Colonial Keconls, 1, 520. 
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Relijiioii."' This colloctioii was worth £100,^ aud here is the 
origin of the first public library ever established in North 
Carolina. Nor is North Carolina the only province which has 
reason to b(^ <iratefnl to Dr. IJray; for no less than thirty-nine 
libraries, some of them with more than 1,000 volumes, were 
established by him in the North American i)rovinces. * He also 
undertook to provid(» libraries for the poorer clergy in England, 
and before his death saw eighty of these established. 

The library ^iven to North Carolina by Dr. liray seems to 
have led a kind of peripatetic existence at first. It was finally 
established in IJath, which was "incorporated and made a 
township'' in March, 1705.^ By this establishment in Bath the 
^ift of Dr. liray was rendered useless to the clergy, for whose 
beiujfit it was chietly intended.'' Bath was not the seat of gov- 
crnnnMit nor the center of popuhition, and after the Indian war 
ceased to be important. The library should have been at 
(^)ueen Aunty's Creek, now called Edenton. Eil'orts w^ere made 
t<» secure its removal thither, but without success. It seems 
to have sutt'ered somewhat from neglect and the hands of van- 
dals, who neither knew its value nor cared for its contents. In 
1712 Eainsford tells us that it had been "all dispersed and lost 
by those* wretches that do not consider the benefit of so valua- 
ble a gift.'^^' 

In 1714 Urmstone writes that "the famous library sent in 
by Dr. Bray's directions is, in a great measure, destroyed. I 
am tohl the books are all uid)ound and have served for some 
time as waste pa])er."^ 

But these statements were not entirely true, for an iwt was 
passed in 1715 for the preservation of the library. 

This was the only act passed during the proprietary period 
encouraging literature, and the only one relating to libraries 

' H. Walker to liishop of London, Colonial Records, I, 572. 

- Colonial Records, 11, 130. 

■'Xoill, Founders of Maryland, 173, gives a list of thirty parish libraries 
Hcnt to Marvhind alone hy Dr. l»ray. They contained from 2 to 1,01:5 
Ix'oks each; in all, 2,515 books. 

'Swann's Kevisal, 1752, p. 31. We do not know whether it containiul a 
provision for the library or not, or \vh<*tl)er the library was oven in llath 
at that time. I should judge that the law ot 1715 was the llrst on this 
Hubjci't, from its preamble. 

•'Colonial IJecords, II, 111). 

Mbid., LX(M). 

Mbid., II, 12S, 130,114. 
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passed in North Carolina before the lievolutiou. It may be 
well to give the sections relating to the library entire: 

Sectiox XIX. ^ And whereas, at the proiuotion of the Reverend Doctor 
Thomas Bray, a Lihrary hath been sent over to Bath-Town, for the use of 
the inhabitants of the Parish of St. Thomas, in Pamptico; and it is justly 
feared that the books belonging to the same will quickly be- embezzlod, 
damaged, or lost, except a law be provided for the more effectual preserva- 
tion of the same : 

XX. Be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, That the said 
Library shall be, continue, and remain in the hands, custody, and posses- 
sion of a Library-keeper, to be elected, nominated, and appointed by the 
Commissioners hereafter by this Act appointed, or the major part of theiu ; 
which said Library- keeper is, and shall be hereby bound and obliged, to 
keep and preserve the several and resx>ective books therein, from waste, 
damage, imbezzlement, and all other destruction, (fire, and all other una- 
voidable accidents, only excepted,) and is and shall be hereby account^lde 
for the same, and every book thereof, to the Commissioners hereafter nom- 
inated; and to that end and purpose, the said Library keeper shall pass 
two receipts for the Library aforesaid, one to the Commi8si<mers hereafter 
named, and the other to the Churchwardens of the said Parish for the time 
being, in which receipts the title of each book shall be inserted : And in 
case all or any of the books is or shall be found to be wasted, damaged, or 
embezzled, or otherwise destroyed, (except as before excepted,) the said 
Library-keeper, his heirs, executors, and administrators, are and shall be 
hereby bound and obliged to answer double the value of the same; and the 
said (Commissioners are hereby impowered to sue for the same, in any court 
of record in this Province, by bill, plaint, or information, or other action; 
wherein no essoign, protection, injunction, or wager of law, shall be 
allowed; and that what thereby shall be recovered, (reasonable charges 
and expenses deducted.) to employ and di8])ose of towards the compleat- 
ing and perfecting the aforesaid Library so wasted, endamaged, embez- 
zled, or otherwise destroyed, within the space of twelve mouths after such 
recovery. 

XXI. An be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid. That in case 
of the death or removal of the said Library-keeper, the Churchwardens of 
St. Thomas's Parish shall immediately take into their custody, possession, 
and safe keeping, all the books belonging to the said Library-, and shall 



^ Sections 19-32, inclusive, of chapter 52, of the Kovision of the Laws 
of North Carolina, made in 1715. The act was printed in Swann's Kevisal 
of the Laws of North Carolina (Newbem, 1752), but does not seem to have 
been reprinted since. The fact that this law is the lifty-sccond out of the 
sixty-six of the Revisal of 1715 would indicate a rather late enactuient. 
But in Cooper's Statutes at Large of South Candina, VI 1, 18, is an act 
l)asHed by the South Carolina assembly, in 170(), for the preservation of 
the library which Dr. Bray had recently sent them. This act is strikingly 
like the North Carolina act. Is it not possible that a draft of the act was 
sent over with the books, filled out in the ]>rovinrt», and ])asscd in each 
near the same timef I am inclined to think that the North Carolina act 
was several years old in 1715. 
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be auRwerablc for the same to the Commissioners hen»after in this act 
iioiiiinatcd 

XXII. And ho it further enacted, by the anthority aforesaid, Tliat the 
Churchwardens of St. Thomas's Parish, in Pamptico, upon the receiving 
th<i l)ooks hehmginf^ to the said Library, shall compare the same with the 
catalogue and receipt for the s.imo in their custody ; and if any of the 
ho(>ks arc wanting or damaged, they shall give an account thereof, in 
1 wenty days at farthest, to the Commissioners hereafter mentioned, who 
ar»> impowerod to sue the said Library- keeper, or in case of his death, his 
executors or administrators, for the same: And in case the said Church- 
wardens refuse or neglect to give such account, then the said Church- 
wardens, their heirs, executors, or administrators, and every of them, are 
liereby made accountable to the Commissioners hereafter named for all 
the books belonging to the said Library, and contained in the catalogue 
thereof. 

XX III. And bo it farther enacted, by the authority aforesaid. That the 
s.iid Commissioners, or any five of them, within twenty days after such 
notice given, shall forthwith iirocee<l to the election of another Library- 
keeper, to whose custody and safe keeping the said Library, and every 
book therein contained, shall be forthwith delivered by the said Church- 
wardens, by order of the said Commissioners; which said Library -keeper 
so elected, shall continue in the same office, uuless removed by the said 
(loinniissioners, or the major part of them, (which they are, upon a just 
occasion, hereby impowered to do,) or until the settlement of a minister 
in the said Parish; which said minister or incumbent shall, cjt officiOf be 
Library-keeper, and shall be answerable for the same to the CommissionerB 
aforesaid, in manner as is by this Act directed. 

XXI v. Provided always, That the said Library shall not be removed out 
of liath-Town, other than to the incumbent's house ; and not thither, with- 
on t liberty tirst had and obtained from the said Commissioners, or the major 
part of them. 

XXV. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, That the 
inliabitants of Beaufort Precinct shall have Libierty to borrow any book 
out of the said Library, giving a receipt for the same to the Library- 
kee])er for the time being, with a promise to return the said book or books, 
if a folio, in four months time; if a quarto, in two months time; if an 
o(;tavo, or un<ler, in one months time; upon penalty of paying three times 
tho value of the said book or books so borrowed, in case of failure in 
returning the same; And the said Library-keeper is hereby obliged to 
enter such receipt in a book, to be fairly kept for that puri^se, and upon 
tlie return of any book or books so lent, shall note it returned on the 
o]>poMite side or column of the said book, and not cross or blot the same: 
and in case the person that borrows any book or books out (»f the said 
Library, doth refuse to r(?turn the same, or doth danmify the said book, 
upon complaint thereof given by the said Library-keeper, his executors or 
administrators, to two or more of the Commissioners, and by them, or any 
live of them, to the Chief Justice of the Province for the time being, or 
any two Justices of the Peace, it shall be lawful, and the said Chief 
Justi<;e, or any two Justices, are hereby impowered and rer|uired, ])y war- 
rant of tlistress, <lirected to any <»f the constables of the said Precinct, to 
levy three timers the value of such book or books, on the goods and chattels 
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of the i)ers<)ii so refusinpj to deliver, or djiinnifving tin; sjime; and for 
want of such distress, to commit the person to i)risou till sativsfjietion l»o 
made to tlio said Library-keeper. 

XXVI. And 1)0 it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid. That the 
Commissioners hereaft<jr named, shall make, or cause to be made, several 
catalogues of all and singular the books in the said Library, and the same 
being fairly written, and signed by the said Conniiissioners, or some five 
of them, one to bo entered upon record in the Secretary's oflice of Ibis 
Province, one to bo in the custody and for the use of tln^ CommissionerK 
liereaftcr named, under which the Librarj'-keeper shall sign a receipt for 
the respective books, one to be in the custody of the Churchwardens of 
St. Thonias's Parish for the time being, under which the Library-keeper 
shall also sign a receipt for the resi)ective books, and ont^ to be fairly 
entered in a book for that 2)uri>oso to be kept by the Library-keeper in tbo 
said Library ; that so any person may know what books are contained 
therein. 

XXVII. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid. That the 
Commissioners, or any live of them, hereafter named, after making one 
exact catalogue of all and singular the respective books in the said Library, 
shall, and are hereby directed, to appraise and rate each book, at a price 
certain in the current money of this Province; which appraisement shiill 
be an established rule to determine the value of the said books, in case 
any suit is brought by the said Commissioners against any person wbo 
shall retain or damnify any of the said books, or against the Library- 
keeper, his executors or administrators. 

XXVIII. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid. That the 
Commissioners hereafter named, or any five of them, shall, every year, on 
Easter Monday yearly, resort to the House where the said Library shall be 
kept, and there examine the books thereof by the catalogue, aud see that 
there bo the full number, and that they are not damaged or spoiled ; and 
therefore the Lil)rary-keei>er is hereby required, in lending any of the said 
books out of the said Library, notwithstanding the time usually allowed 
by this Act, to oblige the said person to return such books as the}' borrow- 
to the said Library -keeper ten days before the said Easter Mcmday, yearly, 
that so all and singular the books belonging to the Library aforesaid, may 
be exposed to the view of the said Conmiissioners, the better to enable 
tbem to judge if they bo any ways damaged or si)oiled, and give their 
order accordingly. 

XXIX. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid. That the 
Honorable Charles Eden, Esq; present Governor, and the Governor or 
Commander in Chief for the time being, the members of the Council for 
the time being, Christopher Gale, Esq; Chief Justice, and the Chief .Jus- 
tice for the time being, Tobias Knight, Esq; Secretary, and the Secretary 
for the tiu^o being, Col. Edward Moseley, Speaker of this present Assem- 
bly, and the Speaker for* the time being, Daniel Richardson, Esq; Attor- 
ney-General, and the Attorney-General for the time being, the members of 
the Precinct Court for the time being, Cai)t. Frederick Jones, Mr. John 
Porter, Mr. Joel Martin, Capt. John Drinkwjiter, Mr. John Clark, Mr. 
Patrick Maule, Mr. Thomas Worseley, Mr. Lionel Reading, Mr. Jamen 
Leigh, and Mr. Thomas Harding, or any liv(? of them, are hereby nomi- 
uato<l to be Commissioners and Trustet^s, for the duo inspection and pros- 
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orvation of tlio Library aforesaid, autl all and singular the respective 
hooks to the same belonging; and they, or any five of them, shall have 
power to commenie or bring any suit or action given by this Act. 

XXX. And in case of the death or absence of any of the Commissioners 
Avho are by this Act particularly by name before appointed, then the sur- 
viving Commissionei's, or any five of them, at their next meeting after 
such vacancy, are hereby fully authorized and impowered to make choice 
of another, in the place and stead of him or them who shall be dead or 
absented; which said (^'onmiissioners so elected shall be invested with th© 
same authority, as if he had been before in this Act i)articularly named 
and appointed. 

XXXI. And be it further enacted, by the authoritj' aforesaid. That 
the ('tunmissioners above named, or any live of them, after having exam- 
ined the catalogue of books, and discovered what are wanting, shall sum- 
mons such persons as have the said books in their custody, to deliver the 
same, within twenty days after such notice in writing left with the per- 
son, or at his usual place of abode; and in case any person shall fail or 
refuse to deliver the said respective books to the said Commissioners, then 
the said Conimissioners, or any five of them, are hereby required, directed, 
and impowered, to take such measure for the recovery of the same, or 
treble the value thereof, as is before by this Act prescribed. 

XXXII. And bo it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, That all 
persons that have borrowed, or have in their custody, any of the books 
belonging to the Library aforesaid, shall, on or before the next Easter 
Mondaj", return the same to the i)resent Library-keeper, under the penalty 
of the forfeiture of treble the value of each book not returned as afore- 
said ; the; better to enable the Commissioners before named to makt; a per- 
fect catalogue of the books belonging to the said Library. 

There are no other references to the Bath library in the 
records or in the laws. Who the librarians were we do not 
know. To what extent it was nsed by the people we can not 
say. There is room to fear that these books were not respected 
and used as they should have been. Of its fortunes and fate we 
are utterly ignorant. Eight Rev. Joseph Blount Cheshire, jr., 
bishop of the diocese of North Carolina, has suggested that it 
came into the hands of Edward Moseley, and was the same as 
the library which he presented to the town of Edenton in 1723. 
This view will be discussed later.^ 

IV. — OTHER PARISH LIBRARIES. 

The library at Bath was not the only one established in 
North Carolina through the munificent patronage of Dr. Bray. 
It seems that all the missionaries of the Society for the Propa- 

' As far as known, the only book from this library which has survived 
the wreck of time is Gabriel Towerson's An Application of the Church 
C'atcchism (London, 1685), which is now the property of the diocese of 
East Carolina. 
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gation of the Gospel bad supplies of books. These collections 
Avere to serve in their studies and in the public worship. There 
were also Bibles, prayer books, tracts on doctrine, baptism, 
discipline, and similar works for the education of the people in 
the orthodox faith. It was the custom of Rainsford and Gor- 
don to make such distributions as they felt the necessit}^ of tlio 
case required, and the latter tells us that he furnished "some 
books finr the use of schollars" in Chowan.' 

When Rev. James Adams departed from Nortli Carolina, 
about September, 1710,- he left his library, which was valued 
at £10,^^ in the care of Mr. Richard Sanderson, of Currituck.* 
Two years later Rainsford demanded the books; but Sander- 
son refused to surrender them unless the minister would settle 
in that precinct. This he (?ould not do, Jind Avrites to the sec- 
retary of the Society iibr the Propagation of the Gospel for 
others: "The choice I leave to your better judgment, though 
1 could wish for some of Physick, with Dr. Cave's two volumes 
of the Lives of the Fathers, and all Collier's Essays and Norris's 
w^ork; Dr. Leak's single volume would be of use.''^ Urmstone 
had also attempted to secure Adams's library. Jle found the 
books "safe and entire," but "was denied them, and so will 
everyone that is not musket proof." "The precinct where the 
deceased last dwelt," he adds, "pretending the books belonged 
to them, would not part with them, except I would live with 
them."^ We learn from this statement that not merely the 
interest of one individual, but that of the whole precinct was 
fixed on this little collection of books. Mr. Sanderson held 
them as a sort of trustee for tlie community and church, for 
this view is implied in the power claimed by the vestry to dis- 
pose of then). They were used by the old planter and his 
neighbors as their only source of learning, perhaps, for we are 
told that no books had been sent to this precinct from Eng- 
land.' 



' Colonial KueordH, 1, 712. 

'^Ibid.. 1,783. 

Mbul.,11, 75. 

* Ibid., I, 858. 

'-Ibid., II, 55. 

6 Ibid., I, 881; IT, 12.S, 128, 130. 

'Ibid., I, 714. The inventory of Sanderson's eatato in 1710 amonntod to 
£1210: 14: f. Among otbor items we lind, 10 cows A- calvea valned at 
£1: 15 each; "20 old bonnd books & 10 do." at £1: 15; a parcel of old 
prayer books, at 28: 6d ; "a large Serm" book a prayer a Ilerberis" Dick- 
tionary" at £3. There was Jilso a parcel of "old books'' in Tobias 
Kaiight's estate in 1719. 
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Urnistoiie bad a library of bis own, for be was a man of uni- 
versity education and tbe wealtbiest of tbo missionaries, lie 
writes in 1 714 tliat be brou^bt £50 wortb of books witb bim, 
but tbat tbey bad been destroyed tbrougb waut of safe cus- 
tody. Urmstone, bowcver, is so untrustwortby tbat we can 
l)ut but little dependence in anytbing be says. 

Jle tells us also tbat Gordon brougbt books wben be came* 
out to Nortb Carolina in 1708. Urmstone bad given bond for 
tbis library.' For some reason tbese books were left witb Mr. 
Walbice, minister at Keketau (Hampton), in Virginia, wbo 
refused to deliver tbem to Urmstone or anyone else witbout an 
order from Mr. Gordon or tbe society. '' I bave desired an order 
more tban once from tbe society or Mr. Gordon to demand tbem, 
but bave no answer from tbat or a tbousand other tilings very 
material relating to my mission ; surely paper and ink must be 
dear in England.''^ Tbe library seems never to bave come to 
Nortb Carolina. In 1714 Walla<!e was dead; some of tbe 
books were already missing, and it was feared tbe ^Mike ill fate 
may attend tbe rest."^ As tbese books were kept in Virginia 
witbout a sbadow of rigbt, we are inclined to believe tbat tbe 
Virginians were little better 8up])lied witb literature tban tbeir 
Soutbern neigbbors, but being more api)reciative of litera- 
ture tban tbeir neigbbors, took occasions sucb as tbis to belp 
tbemselves. 

We know it was usual for tbese missionaries to receive new 
supplies of books from time to time. In 1712 Eainsford, in bis 
letter to Jobn Cbamberlaine, says: "I desire, sir, you'll tbink 
of me tbe next general meeting tbat I may have an order for 
n)y £10 wortb of books.''^ Tbe next year be complains tbat be 
bas received no books for bis own use; and in 1714 be writes 
that Madame Hyde, tbe wife of tbe governor, '' sold me all tbe 
society's books committed to ber care for eggs, butter, etc., 
wben tbey were to be disposed of gratis according to tbe 
interest of tbe society."'* He intimates tbat Urmstone bad 
been doing tbis also.^ He seems to bave been more interested 
in tbe use of books tban any otber one of tbe missionaries 
He askcHl for tracts, together with Bibles and prayer books. 



' Colonial Records, I, 88^1; II, 130. ♦Ibid., I, 860. 

-Ibid., II, 128. «Ibid., II, 123. 

^Ibid., 11^ 120, 128. «Ibid., II, 153. 
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He wanted Beniiett's Confutation of Quakerism, with the rest 
of his works, ^Mones's transhition of Lunibarck, to lend about,^ 
some good discourses on the passion, with the sermons 
preached at the Boyle lectures, *^ these if stopt out of my 
salary." ' 

This is all we know of the earliest libraries in the province. 
As we have seen, they were parochial libraries, sent out by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. They were 
intended primarily for the use nnd benefit of the clergy, but 
met the wants of the whole people, became public property, 
and were i)rotected by i)nblic statute. Theie were three of 
these libraries at least: (1) Bray's library at Bath (1700); (2) 
Adams's library in Currituck (1708); Urmstone's library 
(circa 1708), which doubtless followed him in his peregrina- 
tions, and, possibly, one belonging to Kainsford(1712). New- 
man also brought a library with him in 1721, but we know 
little of it.^ Gordon's library did not get to North Carolina at 
all, but was seized in Virginia; while the Virginians atoned for 
this tariti* on learning by sending IMbles, tracts, i)rayer books, 
etc., to the benighted heathen in North Carolina, hoping in 
this way to '* pilot them a decenter way to heaven" than was 
afforded by Quakers and similar sectaries. 

During the closing years of the proprietors it seems that 
few books were sent over, nor were many sent in the first years 
of royal rule. In 1735 Rev. Bichard Marsden writes that lie 
had no library and that there were few religious books in the 
province. '* Indeed, my Lord, it would be a great act of char- 
ity without delay to supply thi^ i)art of the province [Cai>e 
Fear] at least with good books." The reasons for this desire 
are then given. It was to combat the growth of dissent. 
*' There are also some i)ersons very industrious to furnish many 
families with the indei)endent rigg, Jubb and Walstone on 
our Saviour's miracles and several others of the same ])erni- 
cious kind."^ It seems that the cry of Marsden did not go 
entirely unheeded, for about 1755 the parish of St. James 
received from the society a particular gift of Bibles, prayer 
books, and other religious publications, and in 1770 an addi- 
tional gift. Among the iirst sent were two volumes from the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George III. These books were 

' Colonial Keconls., II, 15H. 
2Ibi(l., IV, 7. 
-■' Ibid., IV, 13. 
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for (listributiou and for the parish library. Soiik^ few of tluMii 
have come doNVii to our day.^ 

We also learn from the report of ^' Dr. Bray's associates" that 
2<» books were deposited at Brunswick in 1705, and soon after, 
jnobably the next year, 42 others. Of this library of 08 vol- 
umes Ave know nothing further. It is possible that they were 
added later to the library of 8t. James' Parish, but 1 have no 
evidence to that eflect. 

There is nuich evidence to supinirt the view that after the 
beginning of tlie royal regime the earlier custom of the society 
was renewed with reference to the whole province. In 174«S 
(element Hall returned thanks for a '^box Avith books." They 
Avere distril)uted ''among the poor and most proper and deserv- 
ing of the people, Avho Avith mo render hearty thanks to all the 
benefactors."^ Other missionaries write to the same eti'ect.^ 

Of their number Ave know but little. Since they Avere the 
gift of the society avo may conclude that they Avero mostly 
religious books and Avere, Ave may presume, fitted to theAAants 
of the people they were to instruct. Some of them Avere 
volumes of sermons int^inded for the readers; others Avere 
controversial, being intended to combat the numerous sects 
and heresies that Avere springing up in the province.^ They 
setMu to have been pretty evenly distributed throughout the 
province, and no doubt were of the greatest service to the 
ministers as Avell as to the natives. 

With the coming of the devolution, and with the fall of the 
establishment, the Avork of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel came to an end. It is difficult for us to make any 
accurate estimate of the extent of the donations of the society. 
Ilumphreys, Avho brings his history of the society down to 1 72S, 
says that between 1701 and 1728 they had dispersed 300 bound 
A'olumes and about £100 Avortli of snuiU tracts of devotion and 
instruction.^ It is i)robably accurate to say that this did not 
represent more than one-half of the contributions nuide up to 
the BcN'Olution. 

The AA'ork of the society was not free from evil; it scmglit 

' IJurr, Sketch of St. James' Parish, Wihnin^jjtoii, pp. 18, 21?. 
* Colonial Kec'ords, IV, 875. 

•Ihid., IV, GOO, 752, 753, i:U5; VI, 2:U, 2:^>, 2in, 315, 729, 7:«), J>IU, 1017; 
VJI. OS, 102, 786; VIII, 220. 
Mhia., IV, (500; VI. 315, .565, 505; VII, 102. 
■Church History in North Carolina, in*;. 
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to continue an establishment to wlncli many of tlie people were 
extremely hostile, and thus fostered strife betwec^n Christians; 
some of its missionaries were bad men and showed themselves 
totally unfit for the saered duties they assumed, and whose 
principal business seems to have been to complain of the 
country in general and to abuse the dissenters in particular. 
But in their efforts toward popular education its missionaries 
have earned the lasting gratitude of the State. The schools 
planted by them doubtless had a i)ermanent effect on their 
I)upils, showing the importance, the need, and the pleasures of 
education; and as the first colporteurs, as the men who gave 
the first generations of native North Carolinians an opportu- 
nity to cultivate a taste for books, and who furnished the chil- 
dren with text-books in the schools, these missionaries can iiot 
bo too highly praised. 

V. — THE MOSELEY PITBLTC LTBRAKY. 

The fcmnding of great public libraries is a phase of modern 
philanthropy. Libraries had been founded at Harvard and 
Yale along with the institutions. There was one at William 
and Mary soon after the college began operations, and wo have 
reference to one in Boston as early as 168G. We know of one, 
possibly of two, in Annai>olis, Md., in 1G96-07, and in 17(H) 
liev. John Shar]) laid the foundation of a public library in 
New York. But imblic libraries in the colonies, other than 
parish libraries, were few. The circumstances of settlement 
made this natural. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies our fathers were engaged in fighting the battles of civili- 
zation against savagery. Their work was to break the untamed 
wilderness and reduce it to order. They had little time for the 
intellexitual life, nor did they have a sjmr to intellectual activity 
in their neighbors. The colonies had grown up as separate and 
isolated democracies. Only by degrees did they come to feel 
that they had anything in common; communication between 
them at the beginning of the Kevolution was still difficult and 
unfreciuent, and the postal system was poorly organized. These 
things i)rc vented a great publishing business. Franklin says 
that his resources in youth were limited even in Boston. There 
was not a good bookstore south of Boston when he established 
himself in Philadelphia, and it was not till 1732 that he. with 
a number of comx)anions, laid the foumlation of the library of 
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the American Philosophical Society, "the mother of till the 
North American snbs(*ription libraries;"' nor was the Loganian 
Library, of Philadelphia, Ibunded nntil 1745. The Winyaw 
Indijro Society, of Georgetown, S. C, began its existence 
about 1740, and a library soon followed. The Charleston, S. C, 
Library Society was organized in 1748.^ 

Under these circumstances the generous action of Kdward 
Moseley recorded below throws a stream of golden light on 
the background of darkness so universal in the North Ameri- 
can colonies. 

The first phase of this generosity was seen in 1720, when he 
sent CIO to the secretary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the (lospel, with the direction that it be expended for 12 books 
of Common Prayer, 12 copies each of the Whole Duty of Man, 
Dr. NicholPs i)araphrase on the Common Prayer, and Dr. Ilor- 
neck's Creat Law of Consideration, together with Bishoi> Bev- 
eridge's Sermons on the Usefulness of Common Prayer, "and 
such like helj)." These were to be loaned to the northeast 
parisL of Chowan, but, as he heard nothing from the secre- 
tary, in 1723 he wrote again, desiring that those books should 
be bought, "or such as should be judged most useful." It is 
painful for us to chronicle the fact that the society took no 
notice of his order and that the books never came to haud.^ 

Along with this second letter Moseh»y sent "a catalogue of 
such books as he had purchased, desiring the honorable soc^iety 
would bit pleased to accept them toward a provincial library 
for the government of North Carolina, to be kept at Edenton." 
The catalogue gives 7(> volumes. They were worth, perhaps, 
£100. The list has come down to us woefully corrui)ted by 
the carelessness and ignorance of copyists, and is i)rinted iu 
its corrupted form iu the Colonial Records, 1 1, 583-584. Right 
Rev. Jos. lUount Cheshire, jr., with the assistance of R<iV. 
John llum]>hrey Barbour, formerly librarian of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, has corrected and annotated the list. It is 
given below in its corrected form: 

FOLIOS. 

Tool, Matthow. Synopsis (■riticormn. 5 voIuiuch. 

Au«;ustinu8, S. Opera. Col. Agrip. nil*). 10 volumes. 



' lIorac<^ E. SciuMtT, on ** Public Hbrarios a hundred years ago/' and A. 
Mazyck, ou "T^Lbraries in Charleston and the Southern States/' in Tublic 
l.ibrarios iu the United States, Wjvshington, 187G. 

'(.'olouial IJecords, 11,584-085. 
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Sunebez (or Sanctins), Caspar. In qnartnor libroH Regnni. Lugd., 1623. 

In Jerciiiinni. hugcl., 1618. 

In Ezecliieleni. Lngd., 1619, 

[Polanus, Aniamlus?] Syntagma t.hoologia' Cliristianjr. [Ilanoviji-, 1615f] 
Leigh, Edward. Body of Divinity, in 10 books. 1654 or 1662. 
Deodatns, Giovanni. Annotations on tbe JI0I3' IJiblo. Lond.» HMS. 
Euscbias, Socrates, Evagrius; Ecclesiastical Histories of. [Cauib., 1083 or 

16921] 
Simson, Patrick. History of the Chnrcb. [Third edition, London, 1634?] 
Cartwright, Thomas. Harmonia Evangclica. [About 1630.] 
Notationes in totani Scri]>turani Sacram. 
[Fuller, Thos. f] Church History of Britain. [Lond., 1(155.] 

26 folio volunies. 

liUARTOS. 

Bilson, Bp. Thonia>4. True diflferonce between Christian Subjection aud 

unchristian rebellion. Oxon., 1585. 
Hall, John. Answer to two treatises of Mr. .Tohn Carr, the first * * » 

Necessity of seperation [sic] from the Church of England. ♦ * • 

the other, a stay against straying; * ** *■ unlawfulness of hearing 

the ministers of the Church of P^ngland. i^ond., 1642. 
Birkbeck, Simon. Protestant's Evidence. Lond., 1634. 
Rain(dds, John. De Romanu' Ecclesia* Idolatrin. Oxon., 1596. 
Pierce, Thomas. The Sinner impleaded in his own Court. Lond., 1679. 
Heinsius, Daniel. Exercitationes sacrje a<l Novum Tostameutuni. Logd. 

Bat., 1639; Camb., 1640. 
Cart Wright, Thomas. Common tarii in ProverbiaSolomonis. Anist., 1638. 
Usher, Achbp. James. liritaniearum Ecclesiarum Antitiuitates. Dubl., 

1639. 

Answer to a challenge made by a Jesuite. Dublin. 

Buridan, .John. Qujestiones super viii libros Politicarum Aiistotclis. 

Oxon., UUO. 
Prideaux, John. Fasciculus controversiarum Theologicarum. (»xon., 

1652. 
Ball, John. Friendly Trial of the groun<ls tending to Seperatit>n [sic]. 

Camb., 1(^0. 12 cpiaito volumes. 

OCTAVOS. 

Francisco Lc Rees. ('ursus Philosophicus, 2 p. 

Tertia Pars Sum. Philos A: quarta. 

l*iccolomina«us. L'niversa Philos. de Moribus. 

Davidis Parei Exercitationes Philosophiea*. 

Buxtorfs Lexicon. 

Dialogue in answer to a Poi)ish Catechism. 

Augustinus (S.). De Civitate Dei, 2 vols. 

(Jreek (irammar. 

Hunnius; De Scripto Dei Vcrbo. Ac. 

Comment, in Evang. secundum S. Matt. 

Eustaehii a Sancto Paulo Sumnui Philosophiie cjuadripartita. 
Scheibleri Liber Comment. Topieorum. 
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Schiekard'rt llorologiuiii Hobraicinii. 

Mol:iiictli<nii8 Chroniron Carioiiis. 

('alvin's Institutiones Christian si^ Roligionis. 

David is Parei Corpus Doctrinju Christiana'. 

Aristotclis Organon. 

Ileckennan's Systj'ma S. 8. Thoologica. 

Systenia Logica. 

Lt'usdon's Clavis Gra'ca Novi Testament i. 

1^-ironii Motaphysica Generalis. 

Dounam's Comment, in Jet. Rami Dialcet [?]. 

.Toll. Regii Commeiitarii ac Disputationes r.ogacji". 

Sallii Ethica. 

Buxtorfs Ei)itome Gramatiees Hebra'a-. 

lleyselbein's Theoria Logica. 

Aiuesius do Divina Prodestinatione. 

IJaronis. Annales EcclesiavSticNe. 

Hugo (irotius. Defensio Fidei Catholiea?. 

Angnstini (8.) Confessioiies. 

Amesii Me<lnlla Thecdogica. 

Rescrijdio Scolastica ad Grevinehovium de Redeniptiono (Jenerali. 

Technometria. 

Wendclini Christiana Thcologia. 

Lactantii Divina'- Institutiones. 

Petri Cnna'i do Republica llebrseorum. 

Hebrew Psalter. 38 octavo voUinics. 

In all, 70 volumes. 

It will be seen that these books are largely theologieal and 
seholastie in charaeter; nearly all \>ere in Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew, and truly required, as Dr. Hawks tells us, that those 
^' who would lind interest in their perusal must possess culti- 
vated minds.-' If this library was purchased by Moseley 
directly for the use of the colony, it is but reasonable to sup- 
pose thnt adaptation to the capacity and taste of readers was 
not overlooked. Moseley, Gale, Little, and Swann were, doubt- 
k\ss, all liiglily cultivated and '' tit*associates for the most in- 
telligent men to be found in any of the English colonies of 
their day;"' but we can not think that this library was suited 
to the wants and needs of Carolina. 

When and where did Moseley secure this library ! The bare 
entry in the records quoted above gives us little clue as to the 
time and place of purchase. Bishop Cheshire' thinks that 
this was the library established by Dr. Bray at Bath. The 
record, he says, seems to indicate that the purchase had been 



1 Hawks's North Carolina, II, 369. 

-^Fragments of North Carolina Church History, 1886. 
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uiiule recently, and in America, for Lad it been made abroad it 
wonld have been done, in all probability, throngli the society, 
and the £10 order wonld have been added to the larger one. 
There was no American book market in wliich this library 
could have been purchased, therefore Dr. Cheshire thinks 
that, inasmuch as the Bray library was of less service in 
Bath, the commissioners winked at its sale to Moseley in order 
to get it into the metropolis. In a former paper I accepted 
this view;' but this is probably correct only in part. Had 
anyone sold Moseley the Bath library while Urmstone was iu 
the province, he would certainly have told us of it, and had he 
sold it his enemies wouhl have been equally as kind. 

Further, that these books were not thus disposed of becomes 
more evident when we remember that much of our knowledge of 
the Bath library comes from the law for its i)reservation, wbicli 
is included in the new revised code published in 1751 and 
1752. The law regulating the adnnnistration of the library 
was carefully included in this revisal, which was largely the 
work of Edward Moseley himself. Had there been no i>ublic 
library in Bath in 1751, it is probable that this section of the act 
would have been returned as '^ obsolete" and dropped from 
the statutes, and such was done in the revisal of 1765. It 
seems certain that something of the library existed in 1751, 
but that fourteen years later it had succumbed to carelessness 
and neglect, for a note in that revision says: ''The books are 
mostly scattered and no library keeper ajipointed for many 
years.'' This is conclusive proof to my mind that Moseley did 
not get all of the Bath library, at least. Besides, any other 
one of the libraries brought in by the missionaries would have 
answered the conditions of his, which is distinctively theolog- 
ical, as well as the Bath library, with possibly the exception 
of price. 

From the evidence I think we may conclude that (1) the 
books had been gotten together since 1720^ (2) that they had 
been purchased in America; (3) that the collection was not 
intended prinmrily as a i>ublic library. Since the library is 
theological in (tharac^ter, and since then^ are some duplicates 
in it, I conchule that it was gotten from several sources: (1) 
From the books which Moseley bikmght with him to the colony; 
(2) i)erhaps the Adams library left in (''nrrituck; (3) the £50 
worth of books brought out by Urmstone and sold him by that 

'The First Librarii's in North Carolina, Trinity Archive, October, 1^1, 
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worthy ; (4) perluips a part of the Batli library coming through 
rnnstoiie. We have seen that Unnstone made repeated ettbrt^ 
to get tliis into his chitehes. He was thwarted in his purpose 
from time to time, once by the governor; but it is possible 
that his persistent efforts were partly crowned with success, 
lie left North Carolina suddenly in 1721, and no doubt sold 
such books as he had to the highest bidder. Moseley nuiy 
hav(». purchased these and with the others on hand uow made 
arrangements for a public library in Edenton, the capital and 
the seat of literary culture of the province. 

We have, unfortunately, no evidence that the generous gift 
of ]\Ioseley was ever accepted by thei Society for the l*ropaga- 
tion of the Gospel in behalf of the town, nor have Ave any act 
of assembly for the protection and government of a public 
library in Edenton. This absence of a law leads us to conclude 
either (1) that no provision was made for it in Edenton, and 
that it, like so many other things in the history of North Caro- 
lina, Avas unappreciated, neglected, and finally destroyed, or 
(2), and this seems more reasonable, that the library, from the 
carelessness of the Society for the Propagation of the (lospel, 
was never opened as a public library, and the books remained 
in the private collection of Moseley. The latter view is con- 
lirmed by the statement of the letter-book of the society, which 
says that Moseley had had no intelligence from the secretary 
of the society in 1725, two years after his offer was made, 
*' although they have had the Kev. Mr. Newman, their mis- 
sionary, come amongst them since his first letter, and their 
governor since his last." 

Ihit, whatever the fortune or fate of the library, the honor 
of Edward Moseley is not diminished. The size of the library, 
the cost of the books, the value of money at that time, all show 
that he was a broatl-minded and liberal man.' 

Edward Moseley was the foremost man in North Carolina for 
nearly half a century. lie first ajjpears in Albemarle in 1705 
as a member of the council and of the vestry. He became 
prominent at once. As his name does not appear earlier, 
we may assume that he had just migrated to the province — 
perhaps from England or Barbados. Dr. Battle thinks he 
was connected with the noble family of Mosely of Lancashire. 

' There is but one other iustaiice in the history of the colony whore a 
citizen thus dedit^ated his private library to public uses. This was Jauies 
Inuis. 

Jl, Doc. 29J 13 
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Ill 1709, along with John Lawson, he was appointed a com- 
uiissioner to survey the boundary line between North Carolina 
and Virginia. They met for business in 1710. Little was • 
accomplished. The charter of 1GG5 fixed the boundary line 
between the two coh)nies at 30° 30', to be run due west from 
Currituck Inlet to Weyanoke Creek. The contention was con- 
cerning the stream intended by the latter. Moseley claimed 
that Nottoway liiver was intended. The Virginia commis- 
sioners said that this stream was in latitude 37°. But Moseley 
had the courage of his convictions and refused to i)roceed on 
any other basis than Nottoway Itiver. 

The Virginia gentlemen went home in high dudgeon, abas 
ing roundly the stupidity and stubbornness of the North Caro- 
lina representatives, and accusing them of i)ersonal motives. 
The latter waited in i)atient silence for twenty years. In 1728 
Moseley was again a commissioner, and although this survey 
was uuide between natural objects and not to find the true 
line, it was discovered that Nottoway Kiver was in 30^ 30' 30". 
When the line was again surveyed in 1887 it was removed 515 
feet farther south.^ 

That Moseley had received a good education, perhaps even 
a university one, is evident, lie was warudy and thoroughly 
attached to the cause of liberty and opposed oppression aud 
tyranny whether in church or state. He was speaker of the 
assembly in 1708 when that body was called on to stand for 
religious freedom against the efforts to found an establish- 
ment, lie was a warm churchman, but under his lead the 
assembly declared for Cary and religious liberty. He suff'ered 
])ersecution from the assembly of 1711 because of this interest 
in the popular cause, but he did not follow into the later 
extremes of the Cary i)ai'ty. Governor Eden was hostile to him 
for like reasons. Under this adnunistration he was heavily 
fined and for the time disqualified for office and forbidden to 
I)lead. This only strengthened the <lemocratic temi)er already 
exhibited in his struggle against the custom of arbitrary 
impressment which had grown up after the Indian war. In 
1715 the assembly under his guidance passed a resolution 



K.'olouial Kec'ords, I, 735 et seq. For the Virpnia side, see Westover 
M8S., 91, et Hin\., «'d. 1841. We may also remark that in the survey of 1729 
yoiiuf^ 8aimiel Swaun proved hiiiiKelf as a matheiiiafciciau fully the e(|nnl 
of Alexander Irwiu. the ]>rofessor of mathematics in William and Mary 
College, (llawkti. II, 301).) 
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a<^aiii8t this ciistoin, whic^li, as Dr. l>attle leinarks, soiimls 
like an echo of Magna Charta: 

lU'soU'vil, That tlio iinpnjssiiiix the inhahitants of this <?ovcrnmeiit <»r 
thoir ofVccts niulcr ])r<^t<*ut'e of its beiiij^ for tWe public sorvico without 
autiiority <>f assenil>ly is unwarrantable, a great infringement of tlie 
libiTty <)f the Hubjccts. (Colonial Records, II, 21S.) 

Says Colonel Saunders: 

The man who, at that early day, in the wild woods of America, ct>uld 
formulate lh.it resolution, and the peoi)le whose assembly could lling it 
in the face of the government, were worthy of each other. 

]\Ioseley first settled in Chowan County; about 1735 ho 
removed to the Cape Fear section and died there July 11, 1741). 
Durinpf his long life he filled almost every ofHee within the gift 
of his people. IJesides being a justice of the peace for many 
years he was twice on the Virginia boundary commission; was 
also a commissioner to settle the bcmndarv line between North 
and South Carolina and to bound Lord Granville-s lands on 
the south. He was frequently a member of the assembly. 
The speakership was the highest gift in the hands of the peo- 
ple, and he filled it in 1708, 1715, 1722, 1723, and 1731, and this 
j)robably was not all, for our records are incomplete. lie was 
a member of the council in 1705 which was the ui)i)er house of 
the legishitive body; he became a member by royal appoint- 
ment in 1734. Ue was acting governor for a short while dur- 
ing the absence of Burrington in 1724 and was judge of the 
court of admiralty the next year. He was public treasurer for 
many years; he was chief baron of the exchequer in 1743 and 
in 1 744 was chief justice. Jlis last public service was as chair- 
man of the committee on revision of the laws. The revisal 
was the work of Moseley and Samuel Swann. Moseley reported 
the completed work to the assembly in April, 1749, but did not 
live to see it carried through the newly imported press. 

Colonel Moseley had a large law practice and was a man of 
wealth and culture. He had 25,000 a<;res of land, nearly 100 
negroes, ** kept a family chaise and a span of horses. He owned 
valuable plate. The weight of his silver t<?akettle, lamp, and 
stand was estimated at 170 ounces. To nuitch tfiese he had a 
silver coffeepot, teapot, tankard, a ])air of square and another 
of round servers, besides -cases of knives, forks, spoons, salts, 
castors, and other plate.' "* 

'For summaries and estimates of the work of Moseley. see Davis, A 
Study in Colonial History; Hishop Cheshire's Fragments of Colonial 
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The private lil»rjiry of Moseley Avas one of the Largest in the 
province. It was <lonbtless swelled by the presence of tlie 
books that he desired to present to tlie town of Edeuton. 
From his will we estimate that he had about 400 volumes; 
most of them treated of law, many were folios and were bound 
in sheep. He left his law books to the son who should choose 
the law as his profession. The collection grew from the exten- 
sion of his family relations. His iirst wile was Ann Walker, 
widow of Governor Henderson Walker (died 1704) and (laugh- 
ter of Alexander Lillington, who is said to have been deputy 
governor of North Carolina about 1G93.' l>y this wife he had 
two sons, Col. Sampson Moseley and Edward Moseley. ITis 
second wife was Ann Ilasell, sister of James Uasell, who was 
president of the provincial council in 1750-1702, 1765-1774, 
and hence ex officio acting governor during the absence of the 
royal appointee. 

Ilasell had no sons and his books passed to the Moseleys 
and Lillingtons in 1792.^ Col. Sampson Moseley married his 
cousin, the daughter of John Lillington (son to Governor Alex- 
ander) and Sarah Porter (daughter of John Porter, of Cary 
rebellion fame). Tier brother was Alexander Lillington, who 
became a colonel in the American Revolutionary army. This 
Alexander Lillington was reared by Edward Moseley and came 
into possession of such of his books as escaped the burning of 
Moseley Ilall, Avhich occurred some years after Moseley's death. 
In Alexander Lillington's hands the library included volumes 
from the libraries of Edward Moseley, Sampson Moseley, and 
James Ilasell, and his own collections. It was ke])t until 1854 
at Lillington Ilall, a few miles from Wilmington. It suffered 
much from neglect and from the ruthless plundering of trav- 
elers and neighbors. In 1854 Daniel Shaw sent the remnant 
to the Lillington heirs in Wilmington, and these, some 400 in 
number, most of them coming down from the eighteenth cen- 
tury, are in i)ossession of Mrs. Mary C. Anderson, of Wilming- 



Chiirch History in North Curohna; Dr. Buttle iu Clnirch History in North 
CaroUna^ pi». 128-11^1 ; and Colonel Saunders in Prefatory Notes to Colonial 
Records, IV, xi-xiii, and my own j>aper on The Religious Development II 
the Province of North Carolina, p. 52. The fullest and most accurate 
sketch of Moseley 's career is that by Mr. J. V\ Sliinn, ]>repared under iu> 
direction, but still in nianu«<Tij»t. 

' Davis, 'M, and others. 

*Shinn; see also North Carolina I'nivcrsity Magazine, li<r>7-58, VII, 2iii. 
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ton. Tliey include travels, geography, biography, history, and 
general literature. Few theological books remain. 

Of Moseley's own library ITon. George Davis, of Wilming- 
ton, who examined it before it had gone to pieces, says: 

Many years ago I had the opportunity to exauiiuo the wreck of his 
li}>rary after more tliau 100 years of accident, neglect, and plunder ha<l 
preyed upon it. Its mutilation was painfully apparent; hut enough was 
left to excite my wonder and my admiration for the man, who, in the 
wilds of a now country, not shunning the activity incident to its life, 
hut always and everywhere a leader among men, had yet the generous 
taste to gather around him a lihrary which would do credit to any gen- 
tleman of our day ; and every volume of which had to he hrought from 
Eughin<l with great expense and trouhle. * 

Such was the life and the work of Edward Moseley. Colonel 
Saunders, looking away from the intellectual to the political 
and civil side of his life, has emphasized that phase of Mose- 
ley's career. *^The great debt of gratitude North Carolina 
will ever owe to him is due," he says, ^'to his undying love of 
free government, and his indomitable maintenance of the 
rights of the people. Doubtless no man ever more fully 
realized than he ^that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,' 
nor was there ever upon any watchtower a more faithful sen- 
tinel than he. And to him, above all others, should North 
(Carolina cre(*t her first statue, for to him, above all others, is 
she indebted for stimulating that love of liberty regulated by 
law, and that hatred of arbitrary government that has ever 
characterized her people.''^ But civil liberty is of small value 
without religious liberty and intellectual activity. No man 
did so much in colonial North Carolina toward advancing 
education and culture. Had Moseley done no other service 
his enlightened and philanthropic interest in the intellectual 
upbuihling of the Commonwealth would entitle him to the high 
encomiums jmssed on his character by the lion, George Davis: 

Of all the men who watched over an<l guided the tottering footsteps of 
our infant State there was not one who, in intellectual ahility, in solid 
and polite learning, in scholarly cultivation and refinement, in courage 
and endurance, in high Christian morality, in generous consideration for 
the welfare of others, in all the true merit, in fine, which makes a man 
among men, could equal Edward Moseley. 



'A Study in Colonial History, 21, 32. The only volumes of Moseley's 
own lihrary that have come down to us are R. Bradley's (Jenoral Treatise 
of Ifusbandry and (iardening, Vol. II, London, 1720, with his autograph 
and hook plate, a treatise on law, and one other. 

-Prefatory Notes Colonial Records, IV, xii. 
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VI. — THE JOHNSTON LIBRARY. 

Mosi.t of the evidences of eolonicil culture in North ( 'arolina 
liave perished; but, I'ortunately for us, another colonial library 
has come down to us in a much more perfect state tbaii the 
Moseley library of Avhich I have just written. This is what 
is known as the Johnston library. While this library can 
not serve as an average, it proves that there were men in 
the colony not only the equals of any of the American colo- 
nists, but also of the better class of Englishmen of the day. 
This library, as it now is, comes from three sources — (1) from 
the library of Governor Eden (1673-1722), of which a single 
volume of Montaigne's Essays is all that remains; (2) Gov- 
ernor Gabriel Johnston married Penelope, the daughter of 
Governor Eden, and in this way came into i)ossession of the 
books of Eden. The library passed, after his death in 1752, to 
his nephew, Governor Samuel Johnston (1733-1816). In his 
hands it was much augmented. After the death of Governor 
Johnston in 1816 it passed to his son, Mr. James Catbcart 
Johnston (1782-1865), and increased in size and value. It is 
now the property of Mr. John G.Wood, and is located at his 
country seat, *' Hayes," about half a mile from Edenton.' 

The eighteenth century part of the library is easily distin- 
guished from the later additions, for it has grown mostly by- 
additions of contemporary literature. It has always been a 
library for profit and use, not the collection of a mere biblio- 



' A partial catalojjue of tho library Avas made before the war l>y Rev. 
Philip W. Alston. This catalogue eiiuinerates 1,527 volumes, but the 
whole library eontain.s houio '1,500. Tho catalogue was sent some yearB 
ago to Edmund M. Harton, of the American Antiquarian Society, of Wor- 
cester, MasH. He says: •* Tho catalogue is a wonderfully quaint thiug in 
itself and tho collection of books a very fine one, worthy of careful inves- 
tigation and preservation, and would make an excellent foundation for 
the jiublic librarii'S Avhich must and are <ci*Ji<lually cominjjj up through tho 
South." Mr. Wood linds it very difficult to protect the books from dam- 
age and <locay by reason of the dampness of the room. He has tried to 
obviate the difficulty by airing tho books, but this is only a partial relief. 
In some cases as nuich as the whole of the lower half of the volume Las 
rotted away. It would be a very handsruno thing if Mr. Wood would 
turn over to the Tniversity of the State the files of early newspapers, the 
correspondence and contemporaneous jiamphlcts relating to the civil and 
])olitical history of the State. These are of no particular value save to a 
student of tho history of the State. They are very rare; the newspaper 
files, I think, are uni<iuc, aiul should bo at tho seat (»f tho heiul of the 
educational system of the State. 
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nianiar. AVe can (listinpfiiish the eigjhteentli century books 
also by the dates of i)iibli<*atioii, by tlie autojijraphs of tlie 
owners and dates attached, and by the book i)lates, which are 
numerous. Under the care of (Governor Samuel Johnston it 
b<Mame what was probably tlie most complete in the province.* 

It will be noticed that these books are distinctly European. 
Most of them were brought direct from England. I have 
found almost no American eighteenth century books in North 
Carolina libraries outside of law books. Our connections were 
wiih Old, not New, England and the middle colonies; our cul- 
ture was, and remained until the<ivil war, English, not Amer- 
ican. Southern planters love<l to reproduce the English geutry, 
jukI nature assisted them. They had ports of entry at their 
doors. As in Virginia, so in North Carolina to a less extent, 
the colonial planters had their factors or commission njerchants 
in Hngland, an<l the produce of their large plantations was 
ship])ed direct to England from North Carolina ports. There 
was during the colonial period quite a large exiwrt trade 
carried on direct. These exports went not only to England 
but also to the ports of southern Europe, to Africa, and to the 
West Indies. The records of the Edenton custom-house, which 
have been preserved in part, give us some idea of the size of 
this trade. The shipments from this port alone between Jan- 
uary 5, 1774, and January 5, 1775, amounted to 1,209 hogs- 
heads and 4,463 pounds of tobacco ; 20,3(K) barrels of tar, pitch, 
and turpentine; 1,707,838 staves and headings; 3,473,264 
shingles; 3,271,268 pounds, 1 tierce, and 4 hogsheads of raw 
deerskins; 5,660 pounds of ba(»on; 2^033 barrels of beef and 
l)ork; 130,704 bushels of corn, besides pine, oak, and cedar 
timber, bread and flour, pease, beans and wheat, fish, flaxseed, 
wax, lard, tallow, rice, potatoes, honey, snake-root, hoops, and 
1 bag of cotton. The first export of cotton had been made in 
1 772 when 2 bags had been shipped. The number of vessels 
entered and cleared in 1772 was 95, carrying 458 men, with a 
burden of 3,203 tons.^ 

These exi)ort8 represented the output of the section. It is 
safe to assume that a part went to England. The owners and 
exi)orters were in part Englishmen themselves. Tlie feelings 
and symj)athies of all —in the intellectual life (*ertainly — were 
distinctively English, not American, and as such it was but 

' McReo's Iredell, I, 151, note. 
« Ibid., 1, 565. 
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natural for tliem to keep pretty well up with the English lit- 
erature of the day. Their factors sent tlieni regularly, as a 
l>art of the proceeds of their shipments, both the standard 
works of English literature and the "new books'' of the day. 
I think it accurate to say that the political leaders of tlie 
colony of North Carolina at the time of the llevolution were 
better acquainted with the literature of their time than tlie 
leaders of ]>olitical North Carolina are to day with either con- 
temporary English or American literature. 

We have contemporary evidence that there was such an 
acquaintance as this with literature among the educated men 
of the province at that day in the Life an<l Correspondence of 
James Iredell/ which is, beyond doubt, the most valuable exist- 
ing source for the social history of North Carolina during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 

Some passages in IredelPs diary give us a vivid idea of the 
literary tendency of the class of p<'ople among whom he moved 
and of whom he was a leader. In 1772 he writes that he was 
then reading '* Millot's History, a pretty little compact one, 
comprising a detail of the great facts, interspersed with many 
just observations, and delivered in elegant, perspicuous 
language."^ A month later he was reading Tristram Shandy. 
"For some time we were all reading Shandy, tlie production of 
an author whose sensibility of heart and brilliancy of under- 
standing are uncommonly entertaining and instructive. His 
Sentimental Journey I am delighted with, and know perfectly, 
nis Shandy 1 must take some opportunity of residing, i'or the 
specimen I had of it gave me the most agreeable idea of it," 
and a week later was reading Campbeirs Lives of the Admirals.*^ 
Of Fordyce's Sermons he says, '* I a<lmire and love above all 
things."^ In 1773 he speaks of reading the Annual Register, 
and of a visit to Mrs. Brownrigg's he remarks, "During some 
l)art of which I fear I was a little rude, for happening to take 
up Clarissa Harlowe, I could not <iuit it; I rea<l a little of the 
third volume and a great deal of the seventh, which often 

' Edited l»y (irillith John McKee, 2 vols., New York, 18r>7-58. 

2 Page 101. Claude Francois Xavier Millot published a history of 
Franco in 1767-17G1> and a history of England in 17G9, hoth in French. 

3 Page 111. This was the work of John Campbell (1708-1775) and was 
first published 1712-1714. 

^VixgeUH. Kev. James Fordyrc (172(>-179()) jiuhlished the Temple of 
Virtue, 1757; The Folly * * -^ of l^nlawful Pleasurofl, 1700; Sermons 
to Young Women, 1765; and others at a later date. 
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obliged me to shed tears." Two days later he buys the eight 
volumes of Clarissa at 50wShilliiigs.^ To some of his lady friends 
he read Fielding's Jouruey from this World to theNext, but was 
displeased because the author ''casts a sneer at Mr. Addisou 
and Sir IMchard Steele, both confessedly his superiors, even iu 
his own talent humor. ♦ * ♦ At the same time, I have a 
great regard for Mr. Fielding's character, and some of his 
writings; but I can not bear his i)resumption in censuring 
two gentlemen deserving so much praise and gratitude from 
all. * * ♦ In the afternoon went early to my office, and 
could not resist the temptation of reading a little in Clarissa." 
In the thick of the Kevolution he could turn from war's alarms 
to the i)leasures of French history, and when convalescing read 
Gil Bias. 

These extracts are simply side issues, notes, incidental refer- 
ences, which w^e find in the life of Iredell. In no case was it 
his i)urpose to make known through these the extensiveness of 
his reading or of his library, but they give us an insight into 
both. They show us a man who in the midst of war and many 
professional duties found time for pure literature, and that a 
gentleman in North Carolina should have been reading the 
latest English books within a year or two of their first publi- 
cation shows that the intellectual connection of the two was 
close. Nor is this a digression from the history of the Johnston 
library, which is under consideration, for Iredell married Han- 
nah, the sister of Governor Samuel Johnston, the two men 
lived in the same town, were intimate friends and workers, 
and were often associated in public duties. 

Hut to return to the library itself. The foundation was laid, 
as we have seen, by Governor Eden. Of the extent of his 
accumulations we know little. The next owner was Governor 
Gabriel Johnston. There are still existing (piite a number of 
books that were his. In history, biography, and travels ho 
had Plutarch's Lives, in 8 volumes (London, 1727); Ockley's 
Saracens (London, 1718); History of the Kevolution in Spain 
(London, 1724, volumes 3 and 4 only have been ])reserved); 
History of the Buccaneers (London, 1704); Peter Kolbein's 
Present State of Good Hope (2 volumes, London, 1731); 
Beekman's Voyage to Borneo (London, 1718); Eemarks on 
Several Parts of Italy (London, 1718), and Rollin's Ancient 

» Pago VM). Clarissa Harlowc was first published iu eiglit vohiuies in 
17(X and agaiu iu 1770. 
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History, in 10 voluines (Ixmdoii, 1740). In i)olitics he bad the 
Turkish Spy, in 8 voluines (liOndoii, 1723) ; Essays, Moral and 
Political (2 volumes, Kdiiibnrgli, 1742), and 3 volomes of 
Memorials of Aftairs of State. Tbero were books on business, 
on eeonomies, physies, medicine, and morals. Ho had Ged- 
des's Compositi<m on the Manner of Writing of the Ancients 
(Glasgow, 1748), an<l the Opera of Cieero in 4 volumes 
(edition of Verburgius, Amstehedami, 1724). He had Prior's 
Poems (London, 1718), and l>en Jonson's works in G volumes 
(London, 1716). In all, there arc now 6.3 voluines in the 
library which we know to have been his. There were i>er- 
haps more. Tiio dates of publication lead us to think that 
most of these were brought with him when ho came out as 
governor in 1734. He had studied medicine and had been 
professor of Oriental languages in the University of St. 
Andrews. lie did not lose his literary tastes after assuming 
the government of the province, and this library in the amount 
of standard English literature contained will put to shame 
many Carolinians whose advantages are superior to his. 

The library also contains various books that were once the 
l)roperty of other men who were then more or less prominent 
in North Carolina history. In a majority of cases those vol- 
umes still contain the bookidates of their first owners. It is 
not reasonable to suppose that men would have bookplates 
without books. These bookplates therefore atlord us evidence 
of the existence of some libraries in the colony of which no 
other record now exists. Among these it will be well to men- 
tion the names of Francis Corbin, who was agent for Lord 
(iranville; Thomas Child, who was also an agent for Lord Gran- 
ville, and in whose honor llillsboro was first called Childsburg; 
Joseph Ilewes, the signer; John Thomi)Son; John Swann, the 
sonin-law of (iovernor Samuel Johnston; Dr. William Cath- 
cart (died 1773), father-in-law to (Iovernor Samuel Johnston, 
and whom Waightstill Avery, a graduate of Princeton, charac- 
terized in 1760 as a gentleman ''of extraordinary fine sense 
and great rejiding;" James Milner; James Iredell; Henry 
Montfort; Frederick Nicolay, jr.; A. C. Bayley, and William 
Allen, the grandfather of Allen Oranbery Thurman. 

The following list may be taken as a substantially correct 
summary of the books which were added to the library by 
(iovernor Samuel Johnston. As his death occurred at the age 
of 83, in 181(i, it is but reasonable to suppose that most of them 
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were i)urcliased in the last century, or in the very early years of 
the present. 

The library may be roughly divided into 11 <livisions. I 
estimate that there had been gathered into this library from 
all sonnies, by the end of the eighteenth century, scmie 535 
volumes. 

In tlie following list 1 shall undertake to give an enumera- 
tion of the principal volumes. This will not include those that 
have been already mentioned as the property of Gabriel John- 
ston, but it will include sundry volumes from the libraries of 
other men. 

1. Law. All of the early owners were lawyers, and there are 
in all some 34 volumes of law books. Besides books devoted 
to the theory and practice of law there are various collections 
of colonial laws. The list includes acts and revisals of New 
York for 1752 and 1708; New Jersey (Burlington, 1776); Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia, 1762, 1775); Virginia (Williamsburg, 
1733, 1759, 1769); North Carolina (1764, 1791). 

2. Science and medicine, 20 volumes. 

3. Domestic affairs and agriculture, 7 volumes. 

4. Theology and sermons, 6 volumes. 

5. Social matters and novels, 27 volumes. This includes 
Arabian Nights, 2 volumes (1706; also another edition in 4 
volumes); Humphrey Clinker, in 3 volumes (London, 1771); 
Pamela (London, 1767); and Sterne's Sentimental Journey 
tlirough France and Italy (London, 1770). 

6. Essays, letters, general and miscellaneous literature, 129 
volumes, including Bolingbroke's Works, in 5 vohimes (Dublin, 
1793); The Craftsman (London, 1731), to which Gabriel John- 
ston had been a contributor befL)re coming to America; The 
Guardian (1745, and Edinburgh, 1772) ; The Idler, in 2 volumes 
(London, 1761); The Rambler (1772, also 1761, in 4 volumes); 
The Spectator, in 8 volumes (London, 1771, also Glasgow, 1791, 
in 8 volumes); The Tatler (Glasgow, 1749); The World (Lon- 
don, 1763); Hume's Essays and Treatises (London, 1758); 
Locke's Works; Montesquieu (Glasgow, 1760); Kousseau's 
Works, in 10 volumes (Edinburgh, 1774); the Marchioness de 
Sevigne's Letters to her daughter, in 9 volumes (Dublin, 1768); 
The Sorrows of Wertlier (London, 1785); Sterne's Works, 10 
volumes(1793); Swift's Works, 12 volumes (L(mdon, 1765-1768); 
Voltaire's Works, 36 volumes (London, 1770); Walpole's 
Works, 5 volumes (London, 1798); Noah Webster's Collection 
of Fugitive Writings (Boston, 1790). 
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7. Encyclopaedias, grammars, and language, 30 volumes, 
including Chalmers's CyclopaHlia, or Universal Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences, 2 volumes (London, 1751); Encyclopa»dia, 
or a Dictionary of Arts, Science, and Miscellaneous liitera- 
ture, 18 volumes, first American edition (Pliiladelpliia, 1798). 

8. Biography and travels, 37 volumes, including the Memoirs 
of Anne of Austria (1725); Coxe's Life of Sir Robert Walpole 
in 3 volumes (London, 1798); Select Views of the Life, lieigii, 
and Character of Frederick the Great (Dublin, 1792, volume 1 
only); Mallet's Life of Francis Bacon (London, 1740), and 
Shaw's Francis Bacon, 3 volumes (London, 1733), both from 
the library of Francis Corbin; Life of Poi)e, 2 volumes (Dub- 
lin, 1769); Coxe's Travels in Switzerland, 2 volumes (Dublin, 
1789), and his Travels in Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, 5 volumes (London, 1792); Moore's Journal of a Kesi- 
dence in France, 2 volumes (London, 1794); Shaw's Travels or 
Observations of Barbary and the Levant (Oxford, 1738). 

0. History and politics, 153 volumes, including Burnett's 
History of his own times, 6 volumes (1725), from the library of 
James Iredell; Bodin, Deliepublica(1641); Memoirs of Philip 
de Comines (1596); Junius (Philadelphia, 1791); Hooke's 
Roman History, 8 volumes (Dublin, 1768); Historia TJniver- 
salia (1663); Historical Register, 1714-1728, in 15 volumes; 
Hume's England, 8 volumes (London, 1770); Les Histoires de 
Polybe, avec les Fragmens (a Paris, 1655); Grotius on the 
Truth of the Christian Religi<m (1700), and De Jure Belli et 
Pacis (edition Gronovio, 1689); Lyttleton's History of Henry 
II, 3 volumes (London, 1767) ; Histoire de la Concjucte du Mex- 
ique (ii Paris, 1730); Robertson's Scothind, 2 volumes (London, 
1760), and his Charles V, 2 volumes (London, 1762); Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, 3 volumes (Philadelphia, 1796); 
Sir James Stewart's Political (Economic, 2 volumes (London, 
1767); Knolles's History of the Turks (KJ— ); Salmon's Mod- 
ern History, or the Present State of All Nations, with cuts and 
maps by Herman Moll, 3 volumes (London, 1744), from the 
library of Francis Corbin ; Smollett's England (1758); Hobbes 
on (government (1651), probably the first edition. Of books 
relating to American political history there are few. The list 
includes Ramsey's Revolution in South Carolina (Trenton, 
1785); Raynal's Revolution in America (Edinburgh, 1782); 
18 volnries of the Journals of Congress; Neal's New England 
(1720); Smith's New York (1757); Beverly's Virginia (1722); 
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The Federalist, in 2 volumes (1788); with various pamphlets 
and uewspapers relating:: to North Carolina affairs. 

10. Classics, 36 volumes, including Casauboii's translation 
of the Philosophical Productions of Marcus Aurelius (1692) ; 
.Ksopi Fabuhe (1708); Aristotelis Ethica, Gra*ce et Latino 
(1696); Cicero (1771); Cicsaris Commentarii (1716 and 1763); 
VVoodhall's Euripides, 4 volumes, (London, 1782); Cornelii 
Nepotis Vitic (1675); Howe's edition of Luciau's Pharsaha, 2 
volumes (London, 1722); Iloratii Opera, Beutley's edition 
(1728); Lucretius de lierum Natura (1675); Garth's Ovid, 2 
volumes (London, 1751); Persii Satyrie (1620); Seneca's 
Morals (Loudon, 1762); 3 editions of Virgil, Wharton's (Lon- 
don, 1753) in 4 volumes, Davidson's (1770), and Dryden's 
(London, 1709-1712, 3 volumes); and Simpson's Xenophon 
(Oxonii, 1749). 

11. Poetry and the drama, 56 volumes. This is perhaps the 
most noteworthy section of all. Besides the Ben Jonson in 6 
volumes already mentioned, we find Beaumont and Fletcher 
in 6 volumes (London, 1711); Behn's Plays; Bell's British 
Theatre (1791); Colley Gibber's Apology for his Life (London, 
1740), from Dr. Cathcart's library; Cowley's Works (London, 
1684); Congreve's Works (London, 1730); Drayton's Heroic 
Epistles (1711); Dryden's Works in 6 volumes (London, Ton- 
son, 1735); Plays of Massinger and others (1640); Otway's 
Works (1712); Pope's Iliad, second edition (London, 1720), 
and tlie Odyssey (London, 1778, 2 volumes) ; Samuel Johnson's 
edition of Shakespeare, in 8 volumes (London, 1765); Shad- 
well's Works; 2 editions of Young (1755 in 3 volumes and 1757 
in 4 volumes), and Edmund Spenser in 6 volumes (1715). 

This enumeration needs no comment. There was certainly 
culture where such a collection as this could be made, read, 
an<l appreciated. 

VII. — OTHER PRIVATE LIURAUIES IN THE EAST. 

There were other private libraries in the eastern half of the 
colony, of which we have less definite information. They have 
either perished entirely or have come down to us only in mis- 
erable fragments, wrecks of their former selves, but still speak- 
ing witnesses of a reiinement and culture which in the lapse 
of years has been well-nigh forgotten by descendants engaged 
in solving the problem presented them by changes in civiliza- 
tion and relations of race. 
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In its intellectual life North Carolina may be divided into 
two pretty distinct halves. The eastern half contained the 
towns of Edenton, Newbern, and Wihnington, and extended 
as far west as Hillsboro. Tliis section was the older and rep- 
resented English life and culture. The other half lay to the 
west, had Salisbury, Oharlotfe, and Fayetteville as its centers 
and here the Scotch and Scotch- Irish elements predcmiinated. 

Col. James Innes in 1750 be(iueathed his jdantation, Point 
Pleasant, near Wilmington, a considerable i)ersonal estate, 
including slaves, all his books, and £100 stc^rling for the use 
of a free schiwd for the benefit of the youth of North Carolina. 
This was the lirst private bequest to education in the history 
of the province. Because of war and other neglects the school 
thus generously provided for was not chartered until 1783. It 
was opened about the beginning of the present century. I do 
not know the extent, the value, or the fortune of the library 
becpieathed to the school.^ 

John Hodgson, speaker of the himse of commons in 1739 
and of the two sessions of 1741, appointed in 1738- as one of 
a committee to prepare a revisal of the laws of the province, 
which was not done, had a library. lie was a man of culture 
and of influence during the lirst part of the century. He was 
a lawyer, but eighteenth century editions of books in general 
literature — Young (London, 17G5), Congreve ((ilasgow, 1761), 
Sterne, Gil Bias, Rambler, Don Quixote, Spectator, Pope, 
Swift, Moliere — have come down to us from his library. 

Of the library of James Iredell we know much k?ss than we 
couhl desire, lie was a lawyer and we have evidence that he 
had a good law library — the result of steady accumulations in 
England and America. That he had books on general litera- 
ture we know. His letters and the letters of his friends and 
colaborers, as given in his Life and Correspondence, indicate 
clearly enough that he and they were men of learning and 
culture. It was impossible to purchase books in the southern 
colonies. He had correspondents in England who sent him 
books, pamphlets, and papers relating to literature as well as 
l)olitics and law. In 1773 he writes for Blackstone's Commen. 
taries and for religious books. The next year he received 



' See Waddell's A ( -olouial OHicer and II is Tiiiics, ]»p. 25-54, for an extended 
8ketch of lunes; also Whoch'r's Keniiniscences, pp. 1U)8, J^()i>, and Martiq'a 
Private Acts. 

* Colonial Kecords, IV, 407. 
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Coiiiinons Debates in 9 volumes at£2 14s. ; Ainsworth's Diction- 
ary, £1 ; Livy, £1 ; Horace and Yirgil, Ss. ; and in 1783 he send? 
3 guineas for the last four volumes of the Annual Eegister. 
^'T have a great desire to see a good collection of the late Par- 
liamentary debates, provided tiiere be any honester account of 
them than is contained in that partial trash, the Political Maga- 
zine. Vou must knoNv I am a great admirer of Mr. lUirke, and 
1 wish you could include in my little packet everything of his 
that has been published, which he has wrote or spoke, since 
his two celebrated speeches of April, 1774, and March, 1775, 
which 1 have in good manuscripts of my own. Let me have, 
if yon please, a Court Calender, a Bibliotheca Legum, a Peer- 
age, and a general catalogue of books with their i)rices."^ 
Ho had correspondents in the State of North Carolina who 
loaned or i)resented him with books'-^ and Avho received similar 
favors from him, while the members of the Continental and of 
the Federal Congress sent newspapers and public documents 
to their constituents in North Carolina or acted as agents for 
them in the purchase of books.*' 

William Hooper (1742-1790), the signer, who lived iu Wil- 
mington, had a library, but this, like Dr. Caldwell's, com- 
manded no respect iu the eyes of British and Tories. In 
February, 1782, he writes to Iredell : 

My library. C5xcei>t as to law hooka, is shamefully injured and ahove 100 
valuable volnnu's taken away. What vexes me most of all is that they 
have hrokiui several sots of books, where the volumes Avere so necessarily 
dependent on each other as to make Avhat remains useless lumber. You 
know my ])artiality to my books — of course my ebagriu at the abuse of 
them.' 

Hooper was the son of a Boston clergyman and had been 
e<lucated at Harvard. This extract expresses the feeling of a 
book lover and we may conclude that he possessed a libraiy 
of considerable size and value. 

Of the library of Archibald Mjiclaine we know almost noth- 
ing. His law books were stolen by the British during 1781.^ 
As he was a man of much culture, there were, no doubt, many 
volumes of general interest in his possession. 

' See his Life and Correspondence, I, 173-175, 187,28,S; II, 12,56,57,74. 
- Thid., I, '20:i 201, 307 ; II, 39, 70, 129. 
'Ibid., 11, 3.-), 71, 326. 
^Ibid., II, r>. 
'•Ibid., 1,502. 
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Joseiiti li. Giiutier, wiiu was u lawyer in Bhideii and a uiem 
\mt of tlio house of coiiiiiioiik tVoni that caitiity in ITtU, bad i 
valnablc library wLieli he left by will to tlie imivorsity.' 

Willie Jones (died 1801),of Halifax Connty, was educated ai 
I'lton, Knglaiid. He way president of the coinuiitt<.>e of Bafbt} 
for the whole State, a luember of the Ountinental Congress in 
17S(>, of the Hillshoro Convention in 1788, and a rabid Antl 
Federalist. He ha<I a large and valuable collection of books, 
of which a few have survived to our day. 

There was a fine library at the Hermitage, the scat of John 
Itiirgwin (died 1S(>J), near Wilmin^^tou, collected, no doubt, in 
Knglaud. Miss SalJiu Unrgwin, the gianddanghtcr of tUf 
founder writes uie under dat« of April 13, 1894, of this library; 

I rnu BM it now aa it waa Imilt iu Uil' wall tif the old pliice. Tho buBti 
■>r two Itumau cm]ierurB — Maroiia AiireliiiH uiid ('iiraciilln — iiuil Faaatina, 
till! mother of M. AureliuH, wore [iliitiHil in a iiicho just uIiuto the library, 
TliirBi) busts Bntiiiuil to ){iiar<l tho old liooks, plucofl there ages ago. * * ' 
I tliiDk these hooks miiHt huvo been phiceil tUeru hy my grntitl father. Hii 
uamn wan in uiauy of them, with thi' crcitt aud roat of ariiiB of the family. 

Tlie Hermitage was for years the site of unbounded hospi' 
tality; English manners and English culture prevailetl, and 
the life of the English country gentry was hero rcprodnceil 
The libriiry, after suH'cring the wreck of time and the pluuder- 
ing of Federal soldiery, iierishcd iu a lire which destroyed the 
building in 1881.^ 

These are all the private libraries in the east of which I 
have been able to lind dlstiuct mention. We can rest assured 
that they were not all. 

We know from the maiiuscrii>t records of the Friends that 
it was cnatomary for them to receive presents of books and 
pamphlets for distribution from time to time from othei 
branches of the society. In 175.^ aud 1761 a quantity ol 
printed epistles were received and distributed among the 
monthly meetings. In 17(i8 we And a complaint that Frieiida 
hiKl been "ciireless and negligent" in disposing of the books 
sent from Kngland. The quarterly meeting was to stir up the 
monthly meeting hereafter to put these l>ooks into places where 
"they will be likely to answer the good ends intended in send- 
ing them."' In 1744 it had been projiosed to send to Kngland 
for copies of liarclay's Apology, but Hie titncB wen- inauspi- 

' Itattlu'a ('i>ntciiiiial Adilros 

'J. G. Itutr iu Miiga'-i"" "f 

and privaU) correspoudcuce. 
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^ious. In 1743 Friends in Perquimans and Pasquotank, 'M'or 
the benefit of teaching young children and others,'' wished to 
send to Boston to have Fox's Primmers [sic] reprinted. A 
committee of three was appointed to edit the books — ^'to col- 
lect out of those primmers sucli a part of them as shall be 
suitable for young persons that are just entering upon learn- 
ing." A committee was also appointed to attend to the busi- 
ness side of the matter, and it was resolved that each monthly 
meeting '^raize a sum of money according to each man's lyber- 
allity for y* purpose.'' In 1764 an order for 38 copies of a new 
edition of Fox's Journal was given, and a few years later a 
number subscribed to a new edition of Penn's WorksJ 

There were in the early period of colonial North Carolina 
three centers of intellectual and literary culture. These cen- 
ters were Edentoii, Xewbern, and Wilmington. In Edenton 
in the years i)receding the Revolution dwelt a galaxy of men 
who were to make the town famous for its culture and refine- 
ment. The men who lived in these towns were neither refu- 
gees from justice nor men of desperate fortunes. They were 
bold and intelligent, patriotic and cultivated. Some of their 
letters have come down to us in the Life and Correspondence 
of James Iredell, and these letters are not the work of uncul- 
tivated men. They show a strength of character, a tenacity of 
purpose, ability, and patriotism equal to any of their compa- 
triots in the Revolution. 

In Edenton and its vicinity lived Col. Edward Buncombe, a 
native of St. Kitts, who was educated in England and pos- 
sessed a large fortune ; Pearson, a lawyer and Englishman ; Col. 
John Dawson, a lawyer from Virginia who married Governor 
Gabriel Johnston's daughter, and whose home, Eden House, 
was noted for its '< splendid hospitality" and the "refined 
society" that gathered there; William Cathcart, a physician 
(died 1773), the father in law of Governor Samuel Johnston, 
from whose library some volumes have come down to us; Col. 
Thomas Pollock (I6r)4-1722), who had been acting governor 
in 1712 and 1722; Col. John Harvey (died June 3, 1775), who 
was speaker of the house of commons i76G-17G8, 1773, 1774, 
and at the time of his death leader of the Whigs; Joseph 
Hewes, the signer, a lawyer and a man of accomplishments; 
Jasper Charlton and William Cumining, lawyers and deists, 

' See the chapter on ** Social life" iu my work ou Southern Quakers and 
Slavery. 

H. Doc. 291 14 
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iiieu of abilit}' and scholarship; Thomas Jones, a lawyer and 
En^lishnian, who drafted the constitution, and whose library 
was large and valuable enough to demand a catalogue;' Robert 
Smith (died 1782), another lawyer, and also a merchant, who 
showed his devotion to the intellectual life by leaving a large 
part of his fortune to found an academy and whose papers the 
British destroyed in 1781 ;^ Charles Johnson and Sir Kathaniel 
Dukenlield, of Dukenfield, in the county of Chester, and 
Stephen Cabarrus, a native of France, now a merchant of Eden- 
ton, and destined to attain high honors under the State, were 
all living in or near Edenton.^ To this list we must add Fran- 
cis Corbin, from whose libniry numerous books, all having his 
bookplate and coat of arms, have come down to us; and 
Thomas Child, agent of Earl Granville, who was interested in 
books enough to have a bookplate. We must add, also, after 
the Revolution, Dr. Hugh AVilliamson, the lirst man to under- 
take a history of the State, and Abraham Ilodge, the printer. 

Of Newbern we know less than of the other towns. It was 
here that James Davis set up the lirst printing press in the 
colony in 1749, and this business was steadily followed for the 
next thirty years. Here lived (lovernor Abner Nash ; ex-Chief 
Justice Martin Howard lived in Jones County; Governor 
Richard Caswell was in Lenoir; and the town, because of the 
general politeness and culture of its people, was long called 
the Athens of North Carolina.* Heie lived John Penn, the 
signer; here was Francis Xavier Martin, the author and pub- 
lisher, and who began before the close of the century to collect 
materials for a history of the State. 

In the case of Wilmington our information is a little more 
delinite. A. M. Hooper, who was a younger contemporary of 
the men of the last century, and knew, perhai)S, more than any- 
one else of the literary resources of the nien of this section, says 
that ^' every family possessed a collection of the best English 
authors,"'* and this seems to have been reasonably true. In 
Wilmington lived John Ashe, who became a general in the 
patriot army ; Samuel Ashe, who became a judge and governor; 
Cornelius Harnett, *'who could boast a genius for music and 



»McKtMi'H Irodcll, I, I'M, 132. 
'•Ibid., I, 51G; II, 8, i)Sy '^OX 

«ibi(i., I, :n-a^». 

^Ibiil., I,:«)2. 

nVheelor's History, 11,284. 
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taste for letters ; '' Dr. John Eustace, a correspondent of Sterne, 
and "who united wit and genius, and learning and science;" 
Col. Thomas Lloyd, "gifted with talents and adorned with 
classical literature ; " Gen. liobert Howe; Dr. John Fergus, a 
graduate of Edinburgh, and an excellent Latin and (Ireek 
scholar; William Pennington, "an elegant writer, admired for 
his wit and his highly polished urbanity;*' Judge Maurice 
Moore, of "versatile talents and possessed of extensive infor- 
mation," an orator, a wit, and a political writer; Archibald 
Maclaine, who had made "rigorous forays into the fields of 
science and i)olite learning," and "whose criticisms on Shakes- 
peare would, if they were i)ublished, give him fame and rank 
in the republic of letters;" William Uill, a graduate of Har- 
vard; Alexander Lillington, whose library has come down to 
us in part; Gen. James Moore; Lewis Henry l)e Uossett; Adam 
Boyd, the editor and later preacher, who also wrote elegiac 
verse; Alfred Moore, a justice of the Sui)reme Court of the 
United States; and Timothy Bloodworth.' 

These men were among the leiulers of the intellectual 
thought of the eastern half of the State. But of their book 
colle<;tions we know little. They were the compeers and 
fellow-workers with Hooper-, Johnston, Iredell, Hodgson, and 
others of whose libraries we know something. It seems but 
reasonable to conclude that tlicse men were not less prepared 
for the intellectual life than the others, although all trace of 
the extent of this x)rei)aration is lost.- 



»McRee'8 Iredoll, I, 194-11»5, 371, «nioting Hooikt, in Whcolor, II, 285 
et seq. 

'Mr. Thomiis M. Owon, A. M., of JctVerson County, Ala., now in the 
Po8t-0(!ico Department, Wasliinjjjton, I). (.!., is i»n'i)aringan liiHtorical and 
genealogical account of (iranvillo County, N. ('., up to 1S0(), based entirely 
ou the manuscript itM-ords of the county, and has kimlly furnished me 
the following it^iuis in regard to the state of culture in that county, 1750- 
1772. This county was formeil in 17 MJ, and was llierefore for the whole of 
this ])eriod a frontiiT county. This fact sliould he kept in mind. liesides 
the hooks enumerated below, thi^re were other matters which will tend to 
show the state of education. <Mie of these was the '-'Test.'' In 1754-55 
the ofticials of (iranville County, including the sheriff and his deputies, 
jastices, clerks, colonels, captains, lieutc^nants. and ensigns, surveyor, 
coroner, and attorneys, were re<[uired to subscribe the following test: " I 
do Declare that I do believe that tluire is not any Transubstautiation in 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, or in the Eh'uients of Bread and 
Wine at or after the Cousecratieui tlHT(M)f by any person whatever." The 
original test, with the autographs, has been preserved. There are «^ sep- 
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VIII. — PRIVATK LIBRARIES IN THE WESTERN SECTION AND 

THE SCOTCH-IRISH. 

In the previous paj]:es I liavo enumerated all the libraries of 
wliich I have been able to find traces in the east. These rep- 
resent the intellectual activity of the Eu^jlish settlers. In the 
western section we come into contact with a different element 
of population — the Scotch and the 8cot<'h- Irish. The immigra- 
tion of these races began about 173G, when Henry McCulloch 
led 4,000 Scotch-Irish from Ulster to l)ui)lin County, N. C. 
After the defeat at Culloden (1740) the Scotch began to pour 
into the province by thousands. They were generally indns 
trious, sober, and intelligent. They were God-fearing men, 
and the systematic building of churches and the founding of 

arate signatures appended; of these, 'M si^ed tbeir names in a bold, 
strong hand, and only one signed by mark. 

•An examination of tbo first fonr record books of (iranville shows the 
following results as to the ability of thr makers of wills to write: Record 
book, 1750-1761, 10 signed their names to wills and 10 signed by mark; 
record book, 1761-17G2, 13 signed names and 10 by mark ; record book, 
1762-1765, 4 signed names and 4 by mark; record book, 1765-1772, 21 
signed names and 7 by mark. For the twenty-two years, 48 signed their 
names and 31 signed by mark. 

The following items are found in the wills and inventories concerning 
books, 1750-1772: James Hutchinson, 1750, ^'1 ink pott,'' " 1 Bible, 1 Testa- 
ment, 2 Sermon books, 3 other small books"; Robert Halliman, 1750, **2 
books/' "1 Ink glass"; Alexander Largoo, 1750, ^^1 Bible, 1 Ink Glass''; 
Robert Dunraven, 1750, *'l Bible"; Kdward Jones (grandfather of Na- 
thaniel Macon), 1750, "7 books"; John Duke, 1755, ''3 books," *'l Bible, 
1 prayer book"; Edmund Daniel, 1755, ^^5 books"; John Middleton, 1757, 
**1 Bible, 1 prayer book, 1 psalter, 1 blank book"; John Landress, 1757, 
**20 books chiefly Dutch i)rint " ; James Mangum, 1757, *'a parcel of books," 
The Whole Duty of Man wjis sold for Is. 8<1. and Law and Grace Unfolded, 
for 5s. ; Samuel Mangum, 1758, '* a parcel of books "; \Vm. Katon. 1759, *'a 
c<dlection of books"; Wm. Clanton, 175J), "6 books"; Daniel Williams 
(father of James Williams, killed at King's Mountain), 1759, " 18 books"; 
Ephraim Merritt, 1760, '^some old books"; Minis [sic] Griggs, 1761, **4 
old books"; George Jordan, sr., 1761, '' 1 book"; Thomas Harris, 1761, ^'1 
Testament"; Sugau Jones, 1761, 'M black walnut desk," 'M Bible, 1 
Testament, 1 prayer book. The Whole duty and 6 small do. [volumes]''; 
Thomas WiUiams, 1761, -5 books"; John Wilder, 1761, ''1 Bible and 
prayer book '' ; Thos. Bell, 1761, ''Edward Green Books"; Richard Davis, 
1762, '^a passelle of books"; (iideon Macon (father of Nathaniel Macon), 
1762, '* 1 dictionary, 1 law book": Ri(;liard Arrundell, 1762, *• 1 book"; 
Joseph Wright, 1762, 'M> books"; William Moss, 1762, '* S books"; .John 
Daniel, 1762, '*4 books"; Jonathan Pierce, 1762, "2 Bibles 1 church do. 
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schools was almost coeval with their settlements. The iiitln- 
eiice of the College of ^ew Jersey soon became paramount. 
It remained so until after the beginning of the present century 
ami dominated the conduct of the State University during its 
earlier years. Princeton had not been long established when 
it began to send out Presbyterian missionaries to teach and 
to preach in the wilds of Carolina. These pioneers were men 
of piety and learning. They settled in the State and became 
the ancestors of some of the most prominent families within 
her borders. The earliest of these missionaries was Rev. 
Hugh McAden, who came to the province in 1755. Alexander 
Martin, later governor and United States Senator; Rev. Alex- 

& the other a comou [sic] Bible 2 Comoii [sic] ])riiyer books 1 old 
psalter 1 other small Book," ho provided also tluit his son James should 
give his children Philip and ^lilley " two years srhoolinjjj" ; Kzekiel Fuller, 
176.3, "5 small books"; Bonj. Kice, 1763, ".S old books''; John Johnson, 
1763, ''I Blank pocket book 2 small Gilt children's Books, 1 Bible, 1 Spell- 
ing book 1 psalter 3 History books 1 CoiTion prayer Book 1 History book," 
** the deceased kept school sometime before h«^ died," and is the first teacher 
of whom we have record in this county; Sherwood Harris, 17()3, *^1 Bible 
& some old books " ; Beuj. ParHe, 1764, *H) books"; Augustint^ iiate, 1765, 
**1 desk and bookcase, sundry reading l>ooks"; IMiilip Taylor, 1766, ''1 
desk and book case"; Wm. Lawrence, 1766, ''some old books"; Richard 
Ilartgraves, 1766, ''Bible, Testament and sermon book"; Isaiah Phipps, 
1766, ''1 Bible, 1 Testament, 1 prayer book and 3 other small books," 
Phipps was probably a doctor, as his inventory includes ** tooth drawers" 
and lancet; Edward Robinson, 17i)6, *'l Testament and prayer book"; 
John Glover, jr., 1766, the administrators retnrncd ''that tln^y have taken 
into their possessions the books of the said deceased which is all the Estate 
they have yet fonnd"; J(din Allen, 1767, "1 Bible"; Thomas Bell, 17()8, 
*'l Bible," **1 prayer book." "2 or 3 old books"; Robert Droghon, 
1768, •*7 books"; John Smith, 1768, ''a large Bible and 5 other books"; 
John Gilliam, 1768, " 11 bound books and a inkstan<l"; Charles Dotson, 
1768, *'a parcel of books"; Thomas Springlield, 17<>8, *'2 books, 1 box of 
wafers, 1 inkholder, 1 ]>r. <lividers an<lguntcr's scale and 11 small books"; 
William Koso, 1769, "3 Bibcls [sir], 1 Common jirayer book, 1 Testament, 
5 or 6 old small books, 1 sun dial"; Philemon Bradford, 1770, '• i books"; 
John Williams, sr. (father of Judge John Williams), 1770, "6 books"; 
Samuel Benion (grandfather of Thomas H. Benton), 1770, **3 desks and 2 
book cases," "a small library of books," '' some i)amplilets"; Absalom 
Hicks, 1770, *'3 books'"; Mythias Myars, 1770, ''1 parcel <»f books"; 
Frances Landers, 1770. divides between her 3 sons '* all the English books"; 
William Wilson, 1771, " 1 Bible, a ]»rayer book *\: a slate": Edward Veazey, 
1771, "a parcel of books"; (Jeorge Brasfield, 1771, "a number of books"; 
Solomon Howard, 1772, ''books''; Richard Roberts, 1772, "a parsil of 
books"; Lewis R«'itliw<'ll, 1772. '' books," '• 3 almanacks". 

The above extracts are made fn>m a total of 153 inventories recorded, 
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aiidcr McWorter, llev. David Caldwell, Waightstill Avery, 
and others, were all graduates of Princeton and immigrants to 
North Carolina during this period, and their inHuence on the 
history of culture has been most marked.^ 

Waightstill Avery (1745-1821), a graduate of Princeton in 
1766, came to North Carolina in 1769 and began the practice 
of law in Charlotte. Besides a law library he had many vol- 
umes of the classics, some of which have come down to us. 
ITe read them all. His library is said to have been the most 
extensive and well selected in the western part of the State. 
In 1831, after the destruction of the State capitol by fire, the 
governor was enabled, through the liberality of his son, to 
draw from it (me of the two measurably complete collections 
of the printed copies of the acts and journals of the general 



1750-1772. To these extracts may bo a(ldo<I a few otbers of the 8amo 
character, but made from wills of a later date: William Williams (brother 
of Judge John Williams, of Williamsboro, N. C-.), " 1 larg Bible, Burkitt 
on the New Testament, 1 Clerks Bible, 1 Psalms & Hymns, 1 Watts FTynins 
family Instructor 1 Doddrids Sermons, the Gosi)el Mystery of Sanct idea- 
tion A Sacramental Catechism or family Instructor, An Alarm to the uncoii- 
verted Sinners 1 of the Coufessitm of faith, Johnson's Dictionjiry, 1 of the 
Desenting Gentlemen Ansn [sic] 1 of Hervey's Meditations'*; Samuel Hen- 
derson (father of Col. Kichard Henderson), 1783, " 1 large Bible, other small 
books''; Col. Kichard Henderson (the founder of Transylvania), 1791, **a 
parcel of Books, [to wit] 2 Vol. liceds Sermons, 4 vol. Lyl. IIos. Hin. 2 C. 
4 Do. Rambler, 2 Do. of Pulfendorfs Introd. &c. 2 Do of Rapin's His. of 
Kngland, 2 Do. of Church il's Poems 2 Do Homes Elements, 1 Do of Der- 
hams Astro theology, 1 Do Fable of the Bee, 1 Do Sentimental Journey, 
Sterne, 2 Do. Sir Will. Temples Works, 2 Do Classical Dictionary, 4 Do 
Spectator, 1 Do Herveys Meditations, 1 Do Bibliotheca Legum, 1 atlas a 
Bible, prayer Book &, a parcel of old Books''; Bromlield Ridley (ancestor 
of Judge Bromfield Ridley, of Tennessee), 171K), ** 1 ])ine book case, 1 Cotton 
gin, Books, Raymond's roi)orts, 2 Vol. I'iore William do. 8 Vol. Burrows do, 
3 do. Vint<irs do. 1 do. Silloys Conveyanco[r], 1 do. Salkields reports, 
Cooke on Littleton, 1 do. principles of Equity, 1 do Case in the time of 
Ld Talbot, 1 do. Doughlnss rcpt\ 1 do. Cowpers do. do. Blackstons do. 2 
do. Blackstones commentaries 5 do. Morgans Essays, 3 do. Law of Evi- 
dence 1 do. new do. do. 1 <lo Laws of North Carolina, 1 do Jacobs Law 
Dictionary 1 do Yellow Jacket Clerks instructions, 2 do. Butlers Nisi Prins, 
1 do. Shoudans Dictionary 1 do. Johnston do. 2 do. Rollins History 10 do.. 
Cooks voige [sic] 2 do. Buckhams Phy" 1 do. Bible 1 do. Prayer 
Books, 3 do. Youngs Works 3 do."; Samuel Smith, 1801, ''Books, 70 vol- 



umes." 



> For the fullest and most accurate treatment of schools in the pro vince, 
and for the influence of the C<dlego of New Jersey, cf. History of Educa- 
tion in North Carolina (Washington, 1888), by Prof. Charles Lee Smith, 
Ph. D. 
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assembly of North Carolina that are uow kiiowu to be in 
existence. This library seems to have been proeured after the 
Revolution, for when the British occupied Charlotte in 1780 his 
law office, his library, and many of his papers were destroyed.^ 
He kept a diary in the orthodox New England fashion, which 
lias come down to us, and even in war time was careful to 
increase his stock of books. In the memorandum of William 
Alexander, who did a carrying; business between Philadelphia 
and Xorth Carolina during the Revolution as a sort of com- 
missary to the American army, we have an entry to ^'bring 
for Mr. Avery-' Farmer's Letters; New Voyage Around the 
World by Captain Cook; Doctor Banks, and Soland(?), two 
volumes. That a man in the midst of war and in the back- 
woods of North Carolina should have had the inclination and 
courage to endeavor to keep up with the hitest maritime dis- 
coveries certainly argues well for the culture and enthusiasm 
of this hardy and useful pioneer. 

Rev. David Caldwell (172.">-18li4), a native of rennsylvania, 
a graduate of Princeton in 1761, and a teacher and preacher 
in North Carolina the remainder of his life, had a library of 
considerable size and value, which included medical books as 
well as the classics, theology, etc. It was destroyed, along 
with all his manuscripts, by the British in 17S1. This was 
done with phases of particular and deliberate barbarity, nor 
was it the work of marauders and camp followers. The order 
for destruction was given by the* ollicers. The large oven in 
the yard was used. A fire was kindled and armful after armful 
of books were committed to the llames. The destruction was 
ruthlessly complete. Not even the family Bible escai)ed from 
these savages. It took years to reproduce this library in 
part. The loss of the manuscripts was irrei)arable. Caldwell 
was then in the camp of Greene, and a reward of £200 was 
offered for his capture.^ 

liev. James II all (1744-1820), another one of these i)ioneer 
Presbyterians, had an extensive and well-selected library, col- 
lected partly in the last and ])artly in the present century. 
About 1810 he made a donation of (K) volumes of Latin, theology, 
metaphysics, and logic books from his private library to the 
University of North Carolina. This donation was not large, 
but was valuable, lie gave books to the theological library of 



' North Carolina ruivcrBity Magazine, 185;"), IV, 215. 
^Foote, Sketches, 274; CanitheiM's Cahhvoll, 7, 11, 13. 
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the College, of New Jersey in 1815 aiul founded a eireulatinjr 
librarj'.^ 

Kev. John Barr (174t)-1831), of Kowan, did not possess **a 
large libraiy, but the books contained in it were selected with 
care." He was also a diligent student of the volumes of the 
Thyatira Circulating Library, which he founded.^ 

Kev. Lewis Feuilleteau Wilson (1753-1804), another Presby- 
terian, provided himself with a small library before he came to 
America in 1774, and doubtless brought it with him to North 
Carolina in 1786, where he continued to labor until his death.^ 

Gen. Joseph Graham (1759-183G) had a library. Foote 
remarks in his Sketches that in selecting it ^' he proved how 
high an estimate he placed upon Christian instruction."* 

Of the library of Kev. Henry Pattillo we know very little. 
He is said to have been a great lover of books and. indulged 
his taste as much as his circumstances would allow. As he was 
also an author, his library was, probably, comparatively large. 
During an absence from home his house was burned. When he 
met his wife on his return his first exclamation was, " My dear, 
are my books safe?" and on receiving an altirmative answer 
he thanked God and seemed perfectly satislied.'' 

Concerning the library of Kev. Dr. Samuel Eusebius McCor- 
kle (174G-1811), Kev. Dr. E. W. Caruthers writes:*^ 

A iniui8U>r*B library in in general a good index to the cast of bis mind 
and to bis habits of stndy. If on entering the study of a minister "witb a 
small salary and a larg*^ family to support, in tbis back country, too, and 
in tbat period of its bistory when books were very expensive, and tbo dif- 
ficulty of getting books from foreign countries was almost insurmonnt- 
able, you should find tlio sbelves 8tock«*d with sucb autbors in theology 
as Calvin, Turretin, Stackbouse, Stilliugileet. and Owen; in church his- 
tory, as Hooker, Sbuckford, Trideaux, and Mosbeim (in Latin) ; on law and 
civil government, as Puffendorf, IJurlemaqui, M(mtes(|uieu, and Hlackstono, 
besides tbe Universal History, Kncyelopa'dia Britannica, etc., it might be 
fairly inferred tbat be was a man who looked below tlie surface of things. 
Such was bis lil)rary, and it was a good index to bis mind and habits. He 
would not give a trilling book — a mere novel or romance — a place on bis 
shelves; but a work of real value tliat be wante<l be would spare no pains 
to procure. He rarely bought a work <m experimental religion, if it were 
tbe production of a seeond or third rate man; but be delighted much in 
the practical works of such men as Owen, Edwards. an<l Doddridge. 

* Foote's kSketcbes, 'X)l, 1^35; see also Hethany Centennial Addresses. 
-Karly Keligious Lite of John Barr, rhiladelphia, 1852, p. €u. 

Foote's Sketches, 810. 
nbid., 1>6L 

' Sprague's Annals of the American I'ulpit, 111, 1116-1119. 
•Ibid., Ill, 346. 
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I have been able to find no other references to hbrarie^s in 
the west. There were doubtless such. The trouble is the 
same here as that which has always confronted the historian 
of North Carolina — a lack of materials. The social side of 
our history has been neglected more than any other. It does 
not appear that any attempt has ever been made before to 
give a full account of any libraries. The result of this inditfer- 
ence and neglect is shown in the provoking incompleteness of 
the present paper. 

But the men whose names liave been given above are only 
typical representatives of others, of whom, unfortunately, our 
information is still more scanty. From the time of the lievolu- 
tion the towns in the* central and western part of the State — 
Hillsboro, Fayetteville, Morganton, and Charlotte — became 
more prominent. In this section education was more widely 
difl'ased than in the east, and it is probable that there were 
more books and more reading, but much of this knowledge 
has passe<l from the memory of man. We know something 
of the collections of Avery, Hall, Wilson, and Barr. We 
know nothing of those of Hugh McAden, Alexander Craig- 
head, Joseph Caldwell, Humphrey Hunter, James M'Gready, 
Thomas H. McCaule, and other Presbvterian ministers who 
were equally interested in learning. Nor do we know any- 
thing of the collections of William Bingham, the teacher; of 
the Brevards, the Alexanders, and Polks, who were patriots 
in the lievolution, educated and prominent men. 

We have the information that in the Alamance section, at 
least, "many of the first families had respectable libraries of 
standard works, chiefiy religious," and consisting of such 
books as the Confession of Faith, Longer and Shorter cate- 
chisms, Pilgrim's Progress, the works of Boston, of Doddridge, 
of Baxter, and Watts; Fox's Book of Martyrs; The Afflicted 
Man's (Companion, and the Balm of Gilead.^ And since this 
is true of the Alamance se<!ti()n, there is no other reason why 
it was not e(iually true of the Rowan, the Iredell, and the 
Mecklenburg sections. 

The Presbyterians of the middle section also took steps in 
1791 to have Doddridge's Kise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul and his 10 Sermons on Regeneration reprinted in Fay- 
etteville. Proposals for subscriptions were circulated in all 

' Wiley's Address on the History of Alaiiuiiice Church, 1S71), p. 11. 
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the congregations, and if the number amounted to 1,600 the 
work was to be undertaken. The next year it was reported 
that 800 subscriptions had been obtained, and Dr. S. E. 
McCorkle and Eev. James McRee were api>ointed agents to 
transact the business with the printer. This benevolent 
scheme for mutual improvement was a failure, howevei, after 
a large amount of money had been expended. ^ 

We know also that in 1788 devotional and school books 
were sent by spiicial request from Clermany to the Lutheran 
congregation on Dutch Buft'alo Creek, in Mecklenburg County. 
They wanted especially the works of Reverend abbots Yelth- 
eusen and Henke, and of Professors Crell, Kliigel, and Bruns. 
The North Carolina Catechism was published at their request 
in Leipsic in 1788.^ 

These i)rivate collections and the Presbyterian libraries were 
to the west what the parish libraries of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel had been to the east. 

IX. — LIBRARIES AND THE REVOLUTION. 

Bad as the situation was in the colonial period, the Revolu- 
tion brought witli it a sad and heavy change for the worse. 
The British invasion of the South, 1780-81, was a movement 
of despair. They had failed in their eflbrt to subjugate New 
England; they had failed in the conquest of the middle colo- 
nies. Their only hope now lay in the South. Their plan was, 
by conquest and destruction, to make their rule in the South 
complete. ]\lany of the fairest and wealthiest portions of the 
province fell into the hands of the British and Tories. The 
Tories, representing in themselves many of the worst elements 
of the population, spared neither men nor property, literature 
nor learning, and the dreariness of the literary prospect in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, as given by Hon. Archi- 
bald D. Murphey, was due largely, no doubt, to the influence of 
the British invasion. Judge Murphey says that when he was a 
student there Dr. Caldwell had no library attached to his school. 
"His students were supplied with a few of the Greek and 
Latin classics, Euclid's Elements of Mathematics, and Martin's 
Natural Philosophy. * * * The students had no books on 



» P'oote's Sketclii'8, pp. 2SAy 287. 

^nornhcini's Lnthonin Church in the Caroliiias, pp. 282-2S7. The first 
edition of the work was kuowu as the Ilolmstaedt Catechism. 
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history or miscellaneous literature. There were, indeed, very 
few in the State, except in the libraries of la\vyers who lived 
in the commercial towns. I well remember that, after complet- 
ing my course under Dr. Caldwell, I spent nearly two years 
without finding any books to retwl, except some old works on 
theological subjects. * * * Few of Dr. Cald well's students 
had better opportunities of getting books than myself, and 
with these slender opportunities of instruction it is not sur- 
prising that so few became eminent in the liberal professions. 
At this day, when libraries are established in all our towns, 
when every professional man and every respectable gentleman 
has a collection of books, it is dillicult to conceive the incon- 
veniencies under wliich young men labored thirty or forty 
years ago." * 

We have noticed already the law of 1715, establishing and 
providing for government care of tlie Bray library in Bath. 
There was no other law under the proprietors that has even a 
glimmering reference to literature. Nor was any haw of this 
character i)assed under the royal administration. The work 
of the royal government was not to foster intellectual develop- 
ment any more than it was to foster development along lines 
of iK)litical and religious freedom. The only encouragement 
given to literature that I have been able to find in the recx)rds 
was the importation in 1771 of '* twelve printed coppies of the 
process used in Sweeden for the making of Tarr," under the 
direction of Lord Ilillsboro,- and an allowance of about £2 a 
year for the years 1769-1771 to the parish school in Newbern, 
for books and pjiper.'^ 

Rev. Charles E. Taylor, writing at this time, em])hasizes the 
need of books.* As the dark days drew on apace, the provin- 
cial council of safety, with ran*- prudence, took measures to 
provide the i)eople with such literature as would be of most 
practical service to them in time of war. They ottered, and 
doubtless paid, a bounty of €250 for the iirst paper mill estab- 



* Oration before the Literary Sociotie.s of the iriiiversity of North Caro- 
lina, 1827, p. 18. We fear that Jiidfje Murphey waH drawing on his imagi- 
nation for some of those libraries ** established in all onr towns." In 1893 
there were reported to the Commissioner of Edncation 13 pnblic libraries, 
of which only those at the University and the Bingham School, the Stato 
library, and the snpreme conrt library were fonnded prior to 1827. 

'Colonial Records, IX, 13, 20. 

'Ibid., IX, 272. 

<Ibid., IX, 23, 327. 
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lislied ill the province.' They ordered their delegates in Phihi- 
delphia to have Brownrigg's Essay on Salt Making reprinted 
at the public expense and distribnted throughout the State.^ 
They ordered essays on tactics, discipline, and surgery; nor 
did they forget spiritual wants in time of trouble, for Wither- 
spoon's Sermons were sent, and a pamphlet on the Princiides 
of tlie English Constitution was provided for those whose 
patriotism might lag.** 

X. — PUBLIC LIBKAKLtiS AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 

Besides the efforts made by the Society for the Propagation 
of the (rospel to establish parochial libraries ])rior to the devo- 
lution, there seems to have been at least one other effort in 
the same direction. This was known as — 

TJIK CAPK KEAK LIBUAKY. 

We know almost nothing of its history. It was in existence 
in Wilmington between 17G0 and 1770, was a public library, 
and was supported by a society of gentlemen. It probably 
disai)peared in the Revolution.* 

After the close of the llevolution, the spirit of study seems 
to have revived, and we have record of at least live attempts 
to found (drculating or public libraries in the Stati5. 

THK CnU'UrjiTINt} LIItKAUV IX MECKLENHrilG. 

This seems to have been the first. At the close of the Rev- 
olution a debating society was formed in this county, and 



* Colonial Kecords, X, 217. For the lii.story of tliis mill sec my paper on 
'*Tbo press of North Carolina in the eighteenth ec?iitury/' pp. 50-52. 

'Colonial Keconls, IX, 811. 

^Anjjust, 1776, the delegates sent the council of safety from Philailel- 
phia ^'141 setts of Simes's Military Guide, two volumes each; 24 New 
System of Military Discipline; 24 Withcr.si)oon's Sermons; 32 Van 
Sweeten's and .Tones's Cures for Armies; IS Prin<'iples of the Knglish 
Constitution (]>amphlet); 24 rheams of writing j>aper" (Colonial Records, 
X, 756). Fourteen volumes of the Field Engineer (p. 812), 12 copies of Pro- 
ceedings of Continental Congress, and 200 of Articles of War were also 
(ent (p. 850), as were newspapers (p. tH)4) and, earlier, ''Common Sense '^ 
spi>. 447, 456). Of this Hewes writes: '"We have not put up any to go hy 
the waggon, not knowing how you might relish independency." This 
was on Fehruary 11, 1776; was he also ignorant (»f May 20, 1775? 

-•See *♦ Sketch of WiUiam Hooper," by A. M. Hooper, in Wheeler's His- 
tory of North CaroHna, II, 284, written in 1822. 
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7 embraced parts of the congregation of Sugar Creek, Steel 
' Creek, and Providence. Debating societies for political pur- 
• poses were common in those days. This one had wealth and 
» talent, and took a'hand in religious discussion as well. It was 
■ furnished with a circulating library *^ replete with infidel phi- 
t losophy and infidel sentiments on religion and morality." This 
hostility to religion was met with arguments, and caused the 
imblicatiou of a religious tract- by Eev. James Wallis (q. v.). 
The dispute was continued with spirit for a time, but about 
the end of the century the library was carried across the 
mountains to Tennessee.^ 

THE IRKDELL COUNTY LIBRARY. 

About the same time Eev. James Hall founded a circulating 
library in his congregation in Iredell County. He encouraged 
debating societies and undertook to instruct a class of young 
people in grammar. They met on Saturdays, and in order to 
remedy the general want of books he wrote out a system of 
grammar and circulated the manuscript copies.^ 

THE THYATIRA LIBRARY. 

Tliere was a circulatiiig library in Rowan County, within the 
btmnds of the Thyatira congregation, from which it was known. 
Its foundation was due principally to Eev. John Barr (1749- 
18^31), and seems to have been made about middle life. " The 
selections were of the most substantial character." Among 
them were Rollin's Ancient History, Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall, Mosheiin's Ecclesiastical History, Eobertson's Charles V, 
Hume's England, Josephus, Butler's Analogy, Prideaux's Con- 
nection, etc.^ 

LIBRARY OF THE CENTER BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The legislature of 1789 chartered the Center Benevolent 
Society of Mecklenburg and Eowan counties. Its threefold 
object was (I) to encourage literature, (2) to alleviate the dis- 
tress of the unfortunate, and (3) to supply the wants of the 
poor and indigent.^ 



' Foote'8 Sketches, 248, 249. 

nbid.,330. 

•'Early Religions Life of John IJarr, rhiliiddphia, 1852, p. 67. 

^ Martin's Private Acts, 1794, p. 225. 
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It certainly had a library, ibr we kuow that it was one of the 
earliest donors to the library of the University of North Caro- 
lina. It is doubtless tlie same as the public library which we 
know was organized in Salisbury in 1789 or 1790. We have 
two letters from Gen. John Steele to Judge Spruce McCoy 
concerning books for this library. The lirst letter was written 
from New York on the 29th of May, 1790: 

The meiuorauduniy relative to your books, I have deHvercd to Mr. Riv» 
ingtoii, and reiinested him to inforiii me the prices that they would cost, 
respectively. He has not done it yet; therefore I can not give you the 
necessary information. However, as koou as I obtain it, I shall consult 
Governor Johnson [sic], and if he likes the biiidiiif;, etc., and thinks the 
prices reasonable, I will make th»> ])urchase, or infonn you and leave it 
open to your order. 

General Steele writes another letter to Judge McCoy, from 
New York, under date of December 29, 1791: 

* * * I rejoice that the Salisbury library comjiany have not lost 
sight of what 1 am convinced will be x)roductive of verj' valuable conse- 
quences. The books can be i>ro(urcd here, and shall be at any event, 
before the adjournment of Congress, but I beg leave to suggest the follow- 
ing diniculties. If l)onght without the cash at a short credit Avhich may 
be procured without diHiculty, no discount will bo made, in their several 
l)rice8. The nioiiey I have not myself. If I pass my note at the bank, and 
thereby procure the money, the company will lose the discount, this wou*d 
not however be equal to the loss sustained by purchasing the books on 
credit. Perhaps the better way wou'd be, to pay the money to Mr. Albert 
Torrence in Salisbury, and let him draw a bill for the amo*. upon me, 
founded up<m an agreement made with him before I left home. This will 
be perfectly agreeable to me, and will relieve the company from the diffi- 
culty and risque of reuiitting the payments. There is a kind of reading 
which is both entertaining and instructive, that the c<mipany seems to 
have overlooked in making up the list. I mean some late travels, thro'. 
P2urope, Aca, &ca. Wou'd it be pn»j)er to purchase to a small amonntf 
X will not think of it without Um entire approbation of all concerned. 

The enclosed papers please to read, and not sufler them to be separated 
until they are put up at iJreani's Coll'ce house. The business of writing let- 
lers has become so burdensome that it almost disqualifies me from proper 
attention to other business. This m<^thod of sending news papers to a 
public tavern is surely suflicient, nay, far preferable.' 

The last paragraph indicates tliat the good general was 
being pestered by home correspondents hungry for news. If 
this library is tlie same as that of the Center Benevolent 
Society, we know that scnne of its books found tlieir way to the 
University of North Carolina, probably on the dissolution of 
the former organization. 



Original in my possession. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

. The last public library to be organized in North Carolina in 
J the eighteenth century wa« that of the infant University of 
2^orth Carolina. This institution had been chartered in 1789. 
I The corner stone of the first building was laid on October 12, 
1793, and it was opened for students in February, 1795. Of 
the library facilities of the first students we know little. They 
were doubtless very limited. The earliest donors of books to 
the library were Judge John Williams,^ James Keid, of Wil- 
mington; Governor William R. Davie, who gave 14 volumes 
in 1795 and subsequently added 25 more; David Ker, professor 
in the institution and acting president; Richard Bennehan, 
who gave 28 volumes; Abram Hodge, the printer; the Center 
Benevolent Society; Joseph B. Hill, who gave an encyclo- 
paedia in 18 volumes; Francis N. W. Burton, William H. Hill, 
Edward Jones, Joseph R. Gautier, who gave about 100 volumes, 
mostly French books of devotion and Protestant theology, and 
Calvin Jones.^ 

The literary societies were organized in 1795 and began their 
collections. These were at first poor and small. Dr. Hooper 
tells us in his address in 1859 that when he came to the uni- 
versity in 1804 the Dialectic Library was contained in one of 
the cupboards of one of the corner rooms in the East Building, 
and consisted of a few half- worn volumes presented by com- 



' The inventory of Judge WiHiams mentions 74 books as belonging to his 
law library. 

2 Sketches of University of North Carolina, 36. See also Prof. Fisk P. 
Brewer's account of this library. He says the first volume that belonged 
to it was a copy of the works of Dr. Thomas Wilson. This was one of a 
number of copies that had been presented to Congress by his sou and then 
distributed through its members to institutions of learning. The fly leaf 
contains the resolutions of Congress, March 22, 1785, and the following 
record: *'In pursuance of the above resolution the uudersigned, delegates 
from the State of North Carolina, have agreed to transmit the works of 
Dr. Thomas Wilson to Newberne, to be deposited there in the library 
belonging to the public academy till the time arrives, which they hope is 
not far distant, when the wisdom of the legislature, according to the 
express intention of the constitutiou, shaU have caused a college or uni- 
versity to be erected in the State. Hu. Williamson, Jno. Sitgreaves." 

Boone, in his History of Education in the United States (p. 295) quotes 
Stock well's Histpry of Public Education in Rhode Island to the effect that 
in the eighteenUn century the Redwood Library, of Providence, was visited 
by scholars '^froni the Caroliuas and the West Indies, from New York, and 
eveu from Boston. '^ 



^ 
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passionate iiulividnals. '' And 1 think it was in the habit of 
rai^ratinj:^ from room to room, as the librarian was changed, 
for you maybe sure the responsibility of taking care of such a 
number of books could not be borne long by one pair of shoul- 
ders. And, besides, there was some ambition to choose as 
librarian a man who could wait on the ladies. * • • The 
cupboards were not only small, but full of rat holes, and a 
large rat might have taken his seat upon Kollins' History, the 
corner stone of the library, and exclaimed with Kobinsou 
Crusoe: 

"I am monarch of all I survey, 
My title there's none to dispute."' 

Such were the humble beginnings of the libraries of the 
universitiy. These alone of the eighteenth century public 
libraries have survived the century. Within the last few years 
the libraries of the societies and of the university have been 
consolidated, and the united library is now not only the oldest, 
but also the hirgest and most valuable one in the State. Ac- 
cording to the latest report, it contained in 1895 some 20,000 
bound volumes and 10,000 pamphlets. 

I know of no other public or private libraries in the State 
prior to 1800. In 1802 F. X. Martin and Robert Ogden, printers, 
of Newbern, were given authority by the legislature to dis^wse 
of books for two years by lottery^ and in 1803 the Newbern 
Library Society was (uganized.* These institutions indicate 
that the use of books was becoming more general in that 
section. 

Part IT.^liiTKRATURE. 

I. — JOHN I.AWSON AND HIS HISTORY OF CAROr.lNA. 

As we might naturally expect, the first books written in 
North Carolina were not the work of natives. But 1 have 
shown that there were educated and cultured men among the 
earliest pioneers. The beginnings of literature in North Caro- 
lina have their roots deep in the i>roprietary period. This 
period can boast of a single volume as its contribution to 
American colonial history. The first book produced in North 
Carolina is Lawson's Eistorv of Carolina. 

'Xorth Caroliua Tuivcrsity Magaziuo lxr>0-<»0, TX, 582,583. 

'Laws of 1802, ch.r>2. 

=» Private Laws of 1803. ch. lU. 
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John Lawsoii was an Eii^lisliiuan; he si^nis himself *'(ieiitlo- 
luaii,'' and probably belong:ed to the Lawsons of Brou^j^h Hall, 
Yorkshire. I eonjecture that he was a son of tliat Lawson 
^ho was 8uch a faithful adherent of the Kin<? in the <*ivil war 
that he suit'ered the sequestration of his (\states under the Com- 
monwealth. For this steadfastness he was kni|>:hted in 1G()5. 
The historian was is^till a young man in 17(M), when i)eoi)le were 
flocking from all parts of the (Christian world to attend the 
^rand jubilee in Kome. ''My intention at that time being to 
travel, 1 accidentally met with a gentleman who had been 
atbroad, and was very well ac(iuainte<l with the ways of living 
ill both Indies; of whom iiaving made inquiry concerning 
t:hein, he assured nje that Carolina was the best country I 
csould go to, an<l that tin^re then lay a ship in the Thames in 
X^hich I might have my passage. 1 laid hold on this oppor- 
tunity, and was not long on board before we fell down the 
x-iver and sailed to Cowes, whmv, having taken in some pas- 
sengers, we proceeded on our voyage, till we sprung a leak, 
i^nd were forced into the Islands of Scilly. Here we spent 
^bout t€n days in refitting, in which time we had a great 
^eal of diversion in fishing and shooting on these rocky islands. 
* • • On the tirst day of ^lay, having a fair wind at east, 
we put to sea, and were on the ocean (without speaking to any 
vessel, except a ketch, bound from ]^ew T^ngland to l^arbadoes, 
ladeu with horses, fish, and provisions), till the latter end of 
July, when the winds hung so much southerly that we could 
notgettoouriKut, but put into Sandy Hook Hay, and went up 
to New York after a pinching voyage, cause<l by our long pas- 
sage. ♦ ♦ * After a fort nigiit's stay here we put out from 
Sandy Hook, and in fourteen days after arrived atCharlestOwn, 
the metropolis of South ('arolina.''' 

Thus begins John T^awson's connection with the Carolinas. 
He remained in Charleston until December. During this visit 
he made good use of his eyes and has left us a pleasant d(»scrip- 
tion of the Southern province. 

Lawsoubeganhis journey from Charleston to North Carolina 
December 28, 1700, tlic party <'onsisting of six Kuglishmen, 
three Indian men and one Indian woman. After ascending the 
Santee they discharged tluur Indians, cmi)loyed another as 
guide and pack carrier, aiul determined to tinish their journey 

Uiitrodiu'tinii tn History ot' Carolina. 

H. Doc. LM)1 ir> 
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by laud. They struck iulaud, \vaudere<l iu zigzag fashion 
toward the north, paddling up rivers or wading across them, 
pushing through highhinds and morasses, among savages and 
serpents, wild beasts, and white pioneers. They got well into 
the Piedmont section of North Carolina. In fact, a consider- 
able part of his jounuw ^^^"^ nnule along the great Indian trail 
and traders' route, known to the Virginia traders as the Occa- 
neechi or Catawba path, which extended from Bermuda Hun- 
dred on James Kiver, Virginia, to Augusta, Ga. Mr. James 
Moouey, of the Bureau of Ethnology, has traced his route 
with gieat care.' His trip has been the subject of much mis- 
apprehension and Lawson*s guesses are often misleading, as 
much of the country through which he passed was still unex- 
plored, and he constantly c(mfounded the numerous large 
streams met with in the interior with the two or three be was 
acquainted with on the coast. It is therefore well to repro- 
duce Mr. Mooney's t racing : 

Starting from CharloHton, 8. V., \w wont hy Avater to the mouth of the 
Suntee, which he ascoiuled 20 or .'iO iniloH to the French settlementn. llieu, 
taking the trail from CharleHtoii, wliich camo iu near the )>ro8ent railroad 
crossing, he foUowcd tlie eastern siiht of Santee, Wateree, and Catawba 
rivers, passing in siioccHsiim througli the t^Tritories of th^ Sowee, Santee, 
Congaree, Waterec, and Waxhaw tribcM, until he came to the Catawba 
(EHaw and Kadapaw), on the boundary between South Carolina and North 
CaroUna. Here he took tlie great trading ])atli from Virginia to Georgia 
and followed it into North ( 'andina an far an Oecaneechi village, about the 
present IliHsboro, N. ('. On this part of tiie Journey ho encountered the 
Sugeree, Saponi, Keyauwee, and Oecaneechi, and crossed several rivers 
and smaller streams. His ''Sa])ona*' Kiver, sup])osed by him to 1>e a 
])ranch of the Cape Fear, is the. Yadkin, whi<*h he crossed at the traders' 
for<l near the site of Salisbury. Here was the Sai)oni village, the name 
being still eouuuemorated in a small station on the northern side of the 
river. His "Rocky" Kiver, miles farther on, is probably Abbott['8] 
Creek, and his " Haw or Keatkin" is the Haw, which he forded abont at 
the pre.scnt railroad crossing at (graham. In fact, the Kichmond and Dan- 
ville Kailroad [North (-aroliiia Kailroad, branch of Southern], fW>m Hills- 
boro, N. ('., through (Jreensboro, Salisbury, and Charlotte, into South 
Carolina, is lai<l out almost exactly on the line of the old Oecaneechi trail 
along which Lawson travelt»d. It is evident that he was not aware of the 
existence of the Yadkin <»r IVdee as a distinct stream, as in crossing it be 
supposes it to be a branch of Cajte Fear Kiver, and latter on confounds it 
under the name of "Keatkin" with the Haw or main upper portion of 
the same stream. AttheOceanccebi village, near Hillsboro, commemorated 
in the "Oecaneechi hills" at that town, hv left the trading path and 
struck otV ill a southeasterly dire<'tion [turned from his course by the 

•Siouan Tribes of tlie Fast, i>|>. .*{X, 41. 
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M report of an invasion of the Iroqaois from the North] toward the English 
^ eettlementfe) on the coakst. His general coarse was down along the western 
^ T)auk of Kno and Neuse rivers until he crossed over to the northern hank 
about the falls near the railroad crossing at Wake Forest, where he entered 
' the territory of the Tuscarora. He then continued down between the 
K main Neuse and the Cotentnea, probably passing near the site of Golds- 
I boro, until he turned northward and crossed the latter stream about the 
I present r.ailroad crossing at Grifton, afterwards continuing across the Tar 
or Pamlico at Greenville or lower down, and finally coming out at the 
English settlements, after a trip of about seven weeks, on the **Pampti- 
cough Kiver, in North Carolina, where, being well received by the inhab- 
itants and pleased with the goodness of the country, we all resolved to 
continue." 

This trip of "a thousand miles" was a revelation to the 
young Englishman, who had probably just left a cultured 
home. That John Lawson, fresh with his culture from the 
Old World, was a boon to North Carolina there can be no 
doubt. He was doubly useful to the colony from his knowl- 
edge of surveying, and seems to have been made before very 
long deputy surveyor, and on April 28, 1708, became surveyor- 
general of the province.* This office demanded skill, energy, 
integrity, and some measure of learning; it conferred a high 
social rank and brought him in constant contact with the 
leading men in the province; his promotion to the position 
implies a general confidence in him, and we may believe that 
he was a man of worth and a gentleman. Of his x>6rsonal 
history, apart froin his official capacity, we know but little. 

He was one of the citizens who secured the incorporation of 
Bath in 1705.*^ He does not seem to have been implicated in 
the troubles giving rise to the "Gary rebellion;" he was too 
busy for such work. He was a sturdy advocate of peace and 
order, and probably gave his allegiance to the government 
de facto; but that he had a decided sympathy for the Demo- 
cratic party we can easily gather from Pollock's letters.' 

During a part of these troubles Lawson was in England.* 
His history appeared in 1709, and we may conclude that he 
went over to superintend the publication. This is confirmed 
by a minute of the proprietors, who '^ subscribe £20 to Mr. 
Lawson for maps of North and South Carolina," in August, 



'iSoiitli Carolina Historical Society's Collections, 1, 179. 
'Swann's Rcvisul, 1752, p. 32. 
^Colonial Ketords, 1, 723, 724, 725. 
^Ibid., 1,727, 908,910. 
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1709, perhaps on i)er80ual solicitation.' He was probal^ 
made surveyor-general during this visit. 

He became interested in DeGraflenried- s colony of Palatiu 
and was appointed by him a dire(*tor of the colony.^ lie e^ 
deutly returned with the first Palatine colony to Nortli Car 
lina, leaving England in January, 1710-11. They arrived abo 
April, and Lawson set to work to locate them on Neuse liiv 
DeGraffenried claims that Lawson acted dishonestly in t 
matter and located the settlers on his own lands on the sout 
ern bank of the Trent, and sold them these lands, to which 1 
had no right, at an exorbitant price, when he should ha^ 
located them farther t^) the north on ]Seuse River.^ But 
Ijawson acted dishonestly here, he was fully repaid by t 
baron when they were captured by the Indians. 

In 1709, probably while in England, Lawson was api>oiiit^^ 
the associate of Edward Moseley in surveying the bouudsuT'^ 
line between North Carolina and Virginia. Kothing was doim ^ 
on this work before 1710, and because of disputes over tl»^ 
latitude, little was accomplished then, the Virginia conimies- 
sioners taking care always to heap abuse on the Korth Caroliu 
representatives.* 

Lawson's work as surveyor brought him into constant con- 
tact with the Indians, and caused him to in(*ur their hatred; 
they mistook him for the cause, while he was only an agent in 
despoiling them of their lands; the presence of the surveyor 
was indicative of the neanir approach of the settlers. At last 
these were distracted and broken by internal quarrels, and in 
September, 1711, the Tuscaroras broke out into open war. 

Lawson was their first victim. He was doubtless aware of 
their hatred toward him, but not of their conspiracy. Early 
in Hei>tember, 1711, he and DeGratt'enried, with a few serv- 
ants, set out from Newbern to see how far the Neuse was navi- 
gable, to explore the upper country, and to see if a new road 
could be made that way to Virginia. They sent an Indian 
around by land with a horse for further exploration. This 
Indian fell in with a considerable body of Tuscaroras, who 
ordered the white men to return, arrested them before they 
<'onhl do this, and led them to King Hencock's town of 



' Colonial Kcjf.ords., I, 717. 

-Ibid., I,OOS. 

='Ihi(l., I, 1)10. 

'»Ibid., I, 70;^, 710, 7:J5. 
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Cateclma. The baron tells us, and his account is all that wc 
have, that they were lirst tried by the Indiana, who detennined 
to set them at liberty the next day; but in the meantime other 
])rominent Indians came in, who iiniuired into the grounds of 
their justification; and at this critical moment Lawson got into 
a quarrel with the King of the Corees. This ruined their jjros 
pects. They were tried again and sentenced to death, but the 
baron, by threats and ]>romises and by shifting all the odium 
and responsibility upon the surveyor, managed to escape. 
Lawson was executed, but we do not know how. The baron 
says some of the Indians told him that they threatened to cut 
his throat with the razor found in his pocket; others saiil he 
was hung; others that he was burned. Christoidier dale says 
he was put t ) death after a fashion described in his history : 

Others keep their enemies' teeth Avhich arc taken in war, whilst otlicrs 
split the pitch pine into 8])linters and stick tlieni into the prisoner's ho<ly 
yet alive. Thus they.light them, which burn like po many ton-hes; and 
in this manner they make him dance round a jjjreat lire, everyone bulVetin;jj 
and deriding him, till he exjjires, when everyone strives to ;;«*t a bone or 
some relic ot* this unfortunate captive.' 

The History of Carolina contains the results of the travels 
and observations of its author. No one had better oi>port uni- 
ties to learn the country, and no one had a more accurate and 
extensive knowledge of it than Lawson. lie had had some 
scientific training, and no one was better qualified to write on 
the subject than he. There is little in the volume on personal, 
civil, or i)olitical matters; but he has left us a valuable picture 



* Colonial Records, I, 820. 925-933. Gale is in error here as to the date and 
also in regard to the death of-the baron, who says in his narrative (p. 0.'>[^), 
''The day aft<T Surveyor-fJcneral Lawson's ex<*cution the notabh's oC tlie 
villaj^e came to me, making me acquainted with their desij^n to makr war 
in North Carolina.'' This ** war" broke out on September 22, 1711. The 
baron also says (p. 934), "I had to remain for six weeks a prisoner." Ho 
had returned to Newbern on or before October 23 (j). 923). This would 
])ut the murder of Lawson toward the 1st of September. 

The will of Lawson, dated August 12, 17()S, is to be found in Will Uook, 
1712-1722, p. 39. in the secretary of static's othce in Kab'igh. lie spokr of 
Hath County as nis home, and gives to his dearly belovc«l Hannah Smith 
the housi' and the land which he was then occupying an<l also on<'-tliird 
of his personal estate. The balance was given to his daughter Isabella, 
"and to the brother and sister (which her mother is with child of at this 
])re8ent)," to share alike. The witnesses were William W. Hancocks, 
Hich. Smith, and .James Leigh. What Ix'camc of Isaoellaf A])ril 21, 17.")S, 
Samuel Lawson, of Craven County, N. C., nuuh^ a will. Was he the unborn 
child of the historian f 
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of the resources and natural features of the province. His 
book is the one contemporary authority for the period. He 
came constantly in contact with tlie Indians, and had abundant 
opportunities for studying their life and customs. These he 
has faithfully portrayed. His account of the interviews and 
intrigues of his party with tlie Indians whom they met is 
picturesque and amusing. His observations on the Indians 
themselves are aeute and trustworthy. He has left us vocabu- 
laries of the Tuscarora, Pam t icon gh, and Woccon Indians, and 
all of our knowledge of the last mentioned tribe. There is 
also in his observations a keen satire. Of the women he says: 

It seems impossihlo to fiinl n scold; if tliey are provoked or affronted by 
their husbands or some other, they resent the indignity ottered them in 
silent tears, or by refusing their meat. Wonhl some of our European 
daughters of thunder set th«».s«' Indians for a pattern, there might be more 
quiet families found among them. 

His natural history is perhaps more at fault. He describes 
the country with its rivers and natural scenery, but Dr. Curtis 
has shown that his acjcounts of the flora of the country are 
overdrawn.^ He gives us minute descriptions of beasts, birds, 
fishes; but shows that he was dealing with creatures hitherto 
unknown when he classed alligators, rattlesnakes, and snakes 
generally, lizards, tortoises and terrapins among "insects."^ 

The history first appeared as a part of John Stevens's A New 
Collection of Voyages and Travels: with Historical Accounts 
of Discoveries and ('onquests in all Parts of the World. It 
was begun in London in 1708 and finished in 1710 and 1711. 
The second of the series, "printed in the year 1709," in 
email quarto, with map and i)hite, was "A New | Voyage | 
to I Carolina; | Containing the | Exact Description and 
Natural History | of that | Country: | Together with the 
Present State thereof I and | A Journal | Of a Thousand Miles, 
Travel'"^ thro' several | Nations of Indians. | Giving a i)artic- 
nlar Accountof their Customs, | Manners, <S:c. | By John Law- 
son, Gent. Surveyor- | General of North Carolina. | London: 
Printed in the Year 1709." 

It appeared with the sametitle-pajre in 1711 as a part of the 



'A commentary on tho natural history of Ilawks'R History of North 
Carolina, in North Carolina ITniversity Magazine, lS51>-60, IX, 407-419. 

'^The word seoms to liave been used at tho time as a synonym of strange, 
nnknown. I understand that it is still nsed collocinially in England to 
indicate anything that crawls. 
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edition of Stevens's Voyages issued iii that year, and in 1714 
and 1718 was republished under tlie new title: "The | 11 is-' 
tory I of I Carolina; | containiujor the | Exact Description and 
Natural History | of that | Country : | Together with the Pres- 
ent State thereof. | And | A | Journal | Of a Thousand Miles, 
TravePd thro' several | Nations of Indians. | Giving a particu- 
lar Account of their Customs, | Manners, &c. | By John Law- 
son, Gent. Surveyor-General | of North -Carolina. | London: 
Printed for W. Taylor at the Ship, and J. Baker at the 
Black- I Boy, in Pater Noster- How, 1714.^' | Map and plate. 

The edition for 1718 is the same as that for 1714, except the 
imprint: ''London: | Printed for T. Warner, at the Black-Boy 
in Paternoster | Row, 1718. Price Bound Five Shillings." ^ 

The history is divided into three nearly equal parts — (1) ^'A 
journal of a thousand miles travel," (2) " A description of North 
Carolina," and (3) ''An account of the Indians of North Caro- 
lina." It is an "uncommonly strong and sprightly book"^ and 
was considered of so much value that the legislature of North 
Carolina caused a new edition to be made in 1860, which was, 
unfortunately, v(»ry i)Oorly done."^ 

' For a careful collation of all tlieso. editions, hoc Salnn and also Pillin«;'H 
Bibhop^aphy of the rro(|iioiau Langua<;ea. The four editions were the 
Rame impression c^ven to the announcement following p. 258, but with now 
title-pages; title, verso blank, 1 1.; dedication, 1 1.; preface, 1 1.; intio- 
duction, pp. 1-5; t«xt, pp. ()-25H, map, plate, sni. i\. The plate of animals 
is found in few copies. Dr. Hawks (II, 104) rcprodnces the North Caro- 
lina part of his map. A German editiim oi' Lawson was printed at Ham- 
burg in 1712 under the title: **Allerneu8to Heachreibunjr | dor Provintz | 
Carolina | In | We8t-ln<licn. | 8amt cinem | Kcise-Journal | von mehr 
als I Tausend Mcilen | unt<?r allerhand ( Indianischen Nationen. | A'lcli 
einer | Accuraten J-iand-Carte und andern | Kupfer .Stichcn. | Ans dem 
Eiiglischen iibersetzet durch | M. Vischer. | Hamburg, | » * * 
Thomas von Wierings Krben I * * " Anno 1712. | " * ^ | * * | »' 
This editi(m was in 16\ pp. II, 'Mm^ with map and plate and 3 unnnmbered 
pages of contents. There was another issue in 1722. 

-Tyler, History of American Literature, II, 2S2-289. This is a very 
appreciative notice of Lawson ami his work ; cf. also Professor Hubbard in 
North Carolina Tniversity Magazine, 1852, I, 343-.S52; reprinted as a part 
of his review of I)r. Hawks's History in North American Review, 18(>0, 
XCL 40-71. 

3 Wheeler, ReminiscenceH, 101. Dr. Hawks seems never to have heard of 
the edition of 1700, for he says, in his History of North Carolina. I, 80: 
"In 1714, when Lawson wrote,'' and in II, 370, he says: *'The History of 
Carolina was published in 1714, after Lawson's death.'* Dr. Smith, in 
his Education in North Carolina (p. 18), errs still further by interpreting 
Dr. Hawks's words to mean '* was published after his death in 1714." 
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All editions are now comparatively rare. Alwut 1820 a copy 
of the edition of 1718, wliicli wavS then thought to be unique, 
was put up for sale at public auction in Nortli Carolina, prob- 
ably in Ilaleigh. The State library was a competitor, so was 
the university, while several private jmrties were also anxious 
for it. After a spirited contest, it was secured by the State 
library, at a cost of nearly 800. Doubtless there has never 
been a similar instance of bibliomania exhibited in North Caro- 
lina. Jared Sparks, writing in 1826, thought this was probably 
the rarest instance of bibliomania which had then occurred 
on the Western Continent.' 

II. — JOUN IJRIOKKLL AND HIS NATURAL HISTORY OF NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

The next North Carolina author was John Brickell. He 
was no doubt an Irishman, for whenever any comi)aiison is to 
be made with the Old World, Ireland is the country selected, 
as if he were more familiar with this than any other. Of his 
personal history we know very little. Ue lived in Edenton, 
was a physician, and practiced his profession there. Professor 
Hubbard thinks that he was under the patronage of Governor 
Burrington, or that he was scut out by the proprietors.* We 
do not know the time of his arrival. He says that he left 
North Carolina soon after 1730 (p. 108), and we do not know 

* North Ainericiiii K^viow, XXIII. 288. Tliis <'o]>y was ]>nrcha»e(I from 
tlio eatati' of Robert Williams, who was for yoarw set-retary of the board of 
trustees of the rniversity of North Carolina. It perished in the bnrniiijc 
of the capitol in IKI^l. Its j>lac'c was Knpi)lied by James Madison with a 
copy of the 1714 edition. Bnt Lawson has bronght hi«^her piicj'S than this. 
At the Hriuley sale ii» IHHO a ♦* splendid copy,'' edition of ITOi), bronght 
$250. The Mnrphy copy, '*half green moroeeo. top edge gilt, fine, tall 
<'opy*' sold for $00. At the Menzies sale in ISTtJ a large and line eo]>y of 
thr 1711 <'dition sold for .fl.*> and at the Field sjtlo another eo]n' bronght 
$25. The edition of 171S is worth $25 and that of 186() $H. Dr. Unbbard, 
writing in ISbO, knew of bnt four jopies in Ameriea. There are many 
more than this nnmbcr. Wake Forest CoUego has a line eopy of th<^ 1700 
edition. The State library has a eopy ("aeh of tlie edit i()nsof 1714 and 1718, 
bnt the latti'r has '*a niaj* of the Knglish jtlantations in America'' instead 
of Lawson's nnip, and the former laeks tl»e nnip also. In 1H51 ther«? wjis 
a copy in the Historical Society, bnt it has «lisappeared. 'J'here are copies 
of some of these early editions in the Hritish Mnsenm, Congress, Aster, New 
York Historical Society, Hrown, Harvar<i, Fenox, IJoston Athenenm, and 
Massachnsetts Historical Society libraries. The anthor has a <*oi>y of tlio 
Hamburg edition of 1712. 

♦ North Carolina Fniversily Magazine, 18r)2. I,IHr». 
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tliat lie ever returned. He seems to have been in Irehuid 
when hia book was written. Besides liis Natural History of 
North Carolina, ho published A Catalogue of American Trees 
and Shrubs which will Endure the Climate of Knj^land (Lon- 
don, 1739, folio). His brother, the Rev. IVIathias Brickell, was 
for many years rector of St. John's Cha])el in Bertie County. 
He was the lirst clergyman to have the care of souls west of 
the Chowan River, and it is said that much of the subsecpient 
fame of this section for morality and intelligence is owing to 
his eftbrts. He was a man of culture and high social quali- 
ties. He died before the Revolution, and his son, Col. Mathias 
Brickell, was a leading sjurit in the period just before that 
event. The name wns known in the countv for one hundred 
years, but has disappeared within the last fifty years, although 
descendants in the female line are still li\ing.* 

In 1730-31 Dr. Brickell, one of a company of ten, with two 
Indian servants, went on an exploring exi)edition to the west. 
Al>out the same time Sir Alexander Cumming held an inter- 
view with the Cherokee Indians as a rei)resentative of S(mth 
Carolina. IMartin says that Brickell and his i)arty were also 
sent out by Burrington with the ])urpose of gaining their 
friendship. But this seems to have been only indirectly their 
purpose. They had no direct diplomatic object. They went 
in a '' friendly manner, with no other design than a curiosity 
of viewing the mountains." The party provided themselves 
with guns, ammunition, horses, compasses, rum, salt, pepper, 
corn, etc., and the Indians furnished meat. They camped out 
and lay on beds f>f moss. They arrived at the mountains in 
fifteen days. They were received with great friendliness by 
the Indians and remained with them two days. They declined 
to stay longer, as the savages were about to drink up their 
rum. From this tribe they continued their journey still far- 
ther to the west. They crossed one ridge of mountains and 
after two days came t^) another. They saw few Indians in this 
section, and after a journey of fifty-two days reached home 
again.'- 

Dr. Brickell published: ''The Natural | History | Of | 
North-Carolina. | With An | Account | Of The | Trade, Man- 

> Moore's North Carolina, I, li>, 50; Wheel<*r*M Kcmhiiscenccs, 218. 

-Natural History, 387-31)3; <inoto(l in Martin, 11,4-1). Hrickell was a 
nioinluT of tho ^rantl Jury in Kdcnton, April 1,1731 (Colonial li«'<M)r<lH, 
lir, VXy)\ we know of no iiirtlHT siTvice. 
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ners, and Ciiatonis of the | ( ■liristian and Indian Inhabitants 
II- I lust rated with ( 'opper-lMates, whereon are | curiously 
Engraved the Ma]) of the Country, | several strange Beasts, 
Birds, Fishes, 8nakes, | Insects, Trees and Plants, &c. | By 
John Brickell, M. I). | Nostra nos in nrbe peregrinamur. — 
Cie. I Dublin: | Printed by James Carson, in Coghill's-Court, 
Dame- | street, opposite to the Castle-Market. For the 
Author, I 17:J7.'" 

Jared Sparks, writing of BrickellV work in the North 
American Keview (XXIII, 288), says that this book is "an 
almost exact verbal transcript of Lawson's History, without 
acknowledgment on the part of the author, or even a hint, 
that it is not original. Periods and paragraphs are trans- 
posed, parts are occasionally omitted, and words and sen- 
tences are here and there interpolated ; but, as a whole, a more 
daring piece of plagiarism was never executed.'' Of the part 
relating to Indians, Field says, in his essay (pp. 46-47), it "is 
such a mutilated, interpolated, and unscrupulous appropriation 
of the unfortunate John Lawson's work of the same subtitle 
that the transcription is scarcely more than a parody.'' These 
statements are only partially correct, and do grave injustice to 
Brickell. He acknowledges in his preface that his work is "a 
compendious collection of most things yet known in that part 
of the world." But it' is a good deal more than a mere slav- 
ish reprint of Lawson. It is further increased almost one-half 
in bulk. The rei)rint of Lawson made in 1860 contains ^^90 
pages, with about 270 words to the i)age. Of this space 100 
])ages are taken up with his ''Journal of a thousand miles 
travel." This i)art is not used by Hrickell. The edition of his 
work j)ublished in 1737 contains 4()S pages, of .about 340 words 
to the pnge. 

Brickell took the book of Lawson, reworked it in his own 
fashion, extended or curtailed, and brought it down to his time. 
The efl'ect of his professional training is seen everywhere, for 
there is hardly a descrii)tion of a plant or animal which does 
not have some medical use attached to it. His work is fuller, 
more systematic, and seems more like that of a student; Law- 



'Collation: Titlo, 1 Iraf; verso blank; i»reface, iii-vi; subscribers, vii- 
XV ; Natural History, 1—108; 8vo: maps; 1 ]>lat('H of cuts. The same 
sheets wero used and issued with a new title-pai^e in 1730 and 1743; 8°. 

-Watt (IJibliotheca nritannira) also writes the name lirickwoU, and 
says the book was iirst published in 1723. 
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son's work seems more like tliat of a traveler and observer. 
There is, besides, much more relating to the social condition 
of the colony in ]>rickell, who has a section on "The religion, 
houses, raiment, diet, liquors, tiring, diversions, commodities, 
languages, diseases, curiosities, cattle, etc.,'' while Lawson 
sticks close to the natural, economic, and Indian history of the 
l)rovince. 

The fact that Brickell's book was published only nineteen 
years alter the last editi<m of Lawson is presunii)tive evidence 
that the latter was already very rare. It is said to have been 
intended as an advertisement to boom the land of Earl Gran- 
ville, but it is not of the nature of a boom publication, for there 
is a presentation of the weakness of the country as well as of 
its strength. The book shows observation and investigation, 
and is far from being nothing more than a wholesale pla- 
giarism. 

IlL — JOHN THOMPSON AND THE BEGINNING OF PRESBYTE- 
RIAN INFLUENCE. 

The next two pai)ers are slight, but of importance. They 
introduce us to the religious literature of the i)rovince. The 
one represents the beginning of the Presbyterian intiuence; 
the other gives us the first sample of native North Carolina 
literature. 

Rev. John Thompson was a native of Ireland. He came to 
New York as a licentiate in the Presbyterian ministry in 1715. 
He labored for some years in Delaware, and in 1739 settled in 
the valley of Virginia. He took an important part in the divi- 
sion of 1741, joining the old side against the new side. For 
this he has been abused and misrepresented. He went to 
Xorth Carolina in 1744, was the first Presbyterian missionary 
in the province, and labored in the Iredell section until his 
death, in 1753. Before coming to North Carolina he had pub- 
lished several discourses, and iu 1741 issued a pamphlet on 
church government. This was answered by Rev. Samuel 
Blair, of New Londonderry, Pa., in A Vindication of Those 
Opposed to Mr. Thompson. In 1742 he published a Sermon 
on the Nature of Conviction of Sin. 

After coming to North Carolina he published one more 
paper. This i)aper is the beginning of that Presbyterian 
intiuence which dominated the intellectual life of the State for 
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one hundred years. It was: "An | Exiilication | of tlie | 
Shorter Catechism | Composed by the | Assembly of Divines | 
Commonly called the | Westminster Assembly: | Wherein the 
several (Jus and Ans of the sd S. C. are re- | solved, exphiined, 
&c., &c. I By John Thompson, A. M. & V. I). M. | In the 
county of Amelia. | Williamsburg: | Printed by William 
Parks, MDCCXl.IX. | " 

This catechism was in its day well known in the section and 
in common use. Mr. Thompson states that it is a plain but 
very full explication of the Shorter Catechism, somewhat after 
the manner of Fisher and Vincent. He has a long quotjition 
in his dedication from the preface of the latter. The explana- 
tions are sometimes so full as to forbid the idea that he 
expected them to be committed to memory.* 

rV. — CLEMENT HALL, THE FIRST NATIVE NORTH CAROLINA 

AUTHOR. 

But neither Lawson nor Brickell nor Thompson were natives. 
The first native of North Carolina to become an author was, 
l)robably, the Kev. Clement liall. lie was a resident, and pre- 
sumably a native, of Perquimans County. He was a man of 
some means, for he speaks of a small estate* and in 1756 hiul 
land to sell. He had acted as lay reader for several years, and 
in 1743 or 1744, with a reputation for -' honour, diligence, and 
fidelity," went to England and applied for holy orders. He 
returned the last of 1744, after ])reaching on board the vessel 
in which he sailed and in Virginia, and began the active work 
of a missionary. He agreed to serve the church in Edenton at 
£45 a year, and was, ])erhaps, for a part of the time, the only 
clergyman in the i)rovince, but his work was not confined to 
his own parish. East and west his work extended, and once 
or twice a year he Journeyed to the borders of the i)rovince, 
and always exhibited the same swc^et s])irit of Christian ear- 
nestness and love. He was always ]io])eful of his work, tor 
"several religious churchmen'' were to be found, "and the 



' He «i:ives in Appendix 1 the 30 articles, "reduced to the form of a cate- 
chism in order to render them more easy and ready to be coniiiiitteil to 
memory." A]>pendix 2 contains the assertions of Lambeth, agreed upon 
hy the archbisho]>s, et«-., lo'Ti, of which there are nine. Appendix 3 cou- 
tjiins the articles of the Chnrch of Ireland, 11-37, inelnsive. (K. F. Ilock- 
well in llistorical Ma«jazine, An^i^nst, IHiW), second series, VI, 78-S2.^ 

'Ctdonial Records, TV. T.Vi. 
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coiuiiioii people are luituniUy teachable aud iiigeuious, and 
was there a minister and schoolmaster in every parish (as 
there ought to be) there would be but fesv dissenters or secia- 
ries in this province, as themselves declare they go to meeting 
because they have not an opportunity of going to church.''^ 

He experienced also the usual troubles over insutliciency of 
salary, and his was hardly worth £25 in England because goods 
were ''scarce and extravagantly dear."^ His estate had suf- 
fered during his absence in England, and in 1755 he lost his 
house, books, and personal proy>erty by tire. lUit still he 
labored on, busy and faithful in his work, and "I do i)rop<K<e,'' 
he writes, " (thro' God's help) to continue to do what I am able."' ^ 
Uis ministrations and devotions were appreciated, and his 
audiences became so large that there was no room for them in 
the chapel or court-house, and he i)reached in the open air.* 
He traveled over all the northern half of the province, and con- 
tinued in the active work until his death in 1759. He had a 
family and was interested in the contemporary life of the colony 
and of the mother country. 

We may estimate the extent of his work by the modest 
account he gives us of it in 1752: 

I have now thro' God's pfracioiis nssistauce and hlessing in about 7 or 8 
years, tho' frequently visited with siekness, been enabled to perform (for 
aught I know) as great ministerial dutit^s as any minister in North 
America, viz, to journey about 14,000 miles; preach about 675 seruious, 
baptize • • » (J,195 persons cteometimei* administered the holy sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper to 2 or 300 communicants in one journey besides 
churching of women, visiting tho sick, &c.^ 

Seldom have we found a record of an humbler faith or 
greater devotion to the cause of Christ. Had there been many 
men of the stamp of IJall, the fortunes of the church in North 
Carolina would have been far ditferenc from what they really 
were. He was one of the most devout and earnest of the mis- 
sionaries of the Society for the Propagation of tho Gospel to 
labor in North Carolina. His life stands out in a brilliant con- 
trast to that of Moir, his careless and drunken ccm temporary.*^ 



'Colonial Kecords, IV, 753. 

-Ibid., IV, 793. 

'Ibid., IV, 794. 

Mbid.,IV,872, 

'• Ibid., IV, 1315. 

^■•Forhis letters to the Society for the Propagation of the (iospcl, see 
Colonial Records, IV, 752, 793, 794, 872, 924, 1314 ; see also Church History 
in North Carolina, pp. 70-72. 
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Of HalPs literary attainments and resources we know but 
little. He tells us that his library was destroyed by fire in 
1755. One volume of this library, however, has survived, ami 
is now in my possession. This is Littleton's Defence of the 
Christian Kevelation, London, 1748. It contains his autograph 
*'C. Hall, 1752." In 1753 James Davis published for him in 
Newbern, *'A | Collection | of many | Christian Experiences, | 
Sentences, | andseveral | Placesof Scripture Improved; | Also 
some short and plain Directions and Prayers | for sick Persons; 
with serious Advice to Persons | who have been Sick, to be by 
them perused and i)ut | in Practice as soon as they are recov- 
ered; and a | Thanksgiving for Recovery. | To which is added, 
I Morning and Evening Prayers for Families and Chil- | dren, 
Directions for the Lord's Day, and some Cautions | against In- 
decencies in time of Divine Service, &c. | Collected and Com- 
posed for the Spiritual Good of his Parish- | ioners, and 
others. | By C. 11. Missionary to the Honourable Society for 
the Propaga- | tion of the (lospel in Foreign Parts, and Rec- 
tor of St. Paul's I Parish in North Carolina. | * * | * • | 
* « I * # I # * I [Newbern: | Printed by James Davis, 
MDCCLIII." ' 

V. — TUOMAS GODFREY AND THE PEINCE OF PAliTHIA. 

The next author whose career is connected with North Caro- 
lina is Thomas Godfrey, the author of The Prince of Parthia, 
the first American drama. Godfrey was the son of a Phila- 
delpliian glazier of the same name. The elder Godfrey (1704- 
1749) made the improvement on Davis's (piadrant, then in use, 
which has since gone under the name of lladley's ([uadrant. 
The iminoved cpiadrant was first tried in Delaware Bay, by 
Joshua Fisher. It was then carried to Jamaica, where it was 
shown and explained to a nephew of lladley, who reported 
it to his uncle. Efforts were made by Godfrey's friends to 
secure for him a reward offered by the Royal Society; but 

'The hook is in 8m. Svo, ]>p. r»l. There is a seeond title on pa^e 25. I 
have never seen a copy of this book, lii a volume of this size and charac- 
ter there can ho little opportunity for the display of any literary feeling; 
hut this is the hejifinninjj of our domestic literature. The title was fur- 
nished me for my niblioj^rapliy of the Eigliteonth Ceutury Press of North 
Carolina by Mr. C. K. Ilihlehurn, of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Avho purchased a copy in Kugland. This copy is now owned in 
Philadelphia. 



b. 
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this prize wa^ awarded to Hadley, and Godfrey got nothing 
for his invention.^ 

Thomas Godfrey, the son, was born in Phihideli)hia, Decem- 
ber 4, 1736. He inherited the misfortunes and the genius of 
his father. He was able to obtain at school only a tolerable 
English education, which was supplemented by private studies 
while working at his ftither's trade. But he was unfit for 
mechanical employment. " In 1758 he served as a lieutenant in 
the Pennsylvania forces that formed a part of the expedition 
against Fort Duquesne. Subsecjuently, in 1759, young God- 
frey went to Xorth Carolina, where he gave his leisure during 
the summer and autumn to completing his tragedy, intending 
it for production in Philadelphia by Douglass's company. 
'By the last vessel from this place,' he wrote to a Philadel- 
phia friend, in a letter dated November 17, 1759, 'I sent you 
the copy of a tragedy I finished here, and desired your interest 
in bringing it on the stage. I have not yet heard of the ves- 
sel's arrival, and believe if she is safe it will be too late for 
the company now in Philadelphia.' This letter proves that 
Godfrey wrote the Prince of Parthia witli a view to its pro- 
duction." -^ 

On the death of his employer, Godfrey returned to Phila- 
delphia, but finding nothing to do there went as supercargo 
to New Providence, and from this island returned to Wibning- 
ton, N. 0. Many of his minor poems abound in local allusions. 
He died in Wilmington, August 3, 17G3, and is buried in the 
churchyard of St. James's Parish and lies near Cornelius Har- 
nett, the Revolutionary patriot. He is described by his biog- 
rapher, Nathaniel Evans, as a man of lovely character. ''His 
sweet, amiable disposition, his integrity of heart, his engaging 
modesty and diffidence of manner, his fervent and disinterested 
love of his friends, endeared him to all those who shared liis 
acquaintance, and stamped the image of him in indelible char- 
acters (m the hearts of his more intimate friends."^ His drama 
was presented by the American (Company at the new theater 
in Southwark, Philadelphia, April 24, 17G7, and it is probable 
that Douglass, the head of the company, took the part of 
Artabanus, King of Parthia. 



* ArmiBtead's Memoir of Loj^au ; Watson's Auuals of Philadelphia ; Scharf 
and Weat<"ott'8 History of Philadelphia. 

•Copied in Seilhamer's History of the American Theatre, 1, 185, 186, from 
the introduction to Evans's edition. 

» Scharf and Westcott's History, Philadelphia, II, 1117. 
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(lodlrey was (juite a voluiniiioiis writer, and bad i)ul)lished 
verso ill tlie American Magazine before going to North (Caro- 
lina. His ('onrt of Fancy, a Poem, is modeled on Cbaucer's 
House of Pame.^ Nathaniel Kvans, another young poet, col- 
lected and edited his writings in 1765, and gave some account 
of the author.^ 

The Prince of Parthia is an oriental story of love and lust, 
despotism, ambition, and jealousy. Artabanus, King of Par- 
thia, has three sons; theeldest, Arsaces, is a militar}' hero and 
an idol of the populace; he is also the object of consuming 
envy on the part of the second son, Vardanes, and of loyal 
affection on the part of the third son, GotarzCvS. The tirst 
scene is in the Temple of the Sun, and represents the joy of 
this youngest son over a great battle recently gained by Arsa- 
ces ov(»r the Arabians. The second scene rei>resents the envi- 
ous Vardanes and his friend Lysiaa as expressing their rage at 
the success and popularity of Arsaces. It now appears that 
Vardanes is in love with a beautiful Arabian captive named 
Evanthe, who is betrothed to Arsaces. The queen, Thernuisa, 
appears in the third scene and expresses her hatred of Arsaces 
and her desire for his destruction, also her wrath at Evanthe, 
with whom the king has fallen in love. Evanthe herself 
appears later and gives an a(*count of her capture by a cruel 
and lustful wretch, who was slain bv Arsaces. She hears that 
more Arabian captives have been brought in, and goes to get 
news of her father. The fifth s<*ene represents the King of 
Parthia as just ordering the execution of a brave Arabian cap- 
tive named Bethas : 

Hkthas. True, I am fallen, but j^lorious was n»y fall; 
The day was bravely foiiji^ht; we did our best; 
Hut victory's of heaven. Look o'<t you field. 
.See if thou fiudest oiu* Arabian back 
l)i»li«j;nred with dishonorable wounds! 
No; here, deep on their bosoms, are en«jraved 
The marks of lionorl 'Twas through here their souls 
Flew to thi'ir blissl'ul s<*ats. ()li ! why did I 



» The I Court of Fancy; | A | Poem. | By Thomas Godfrey. | * * * | 
- ^ " I " " * I * * * I Fhila<leli)hia: | Printed and Sold by 
William I )unlap. MDCCLXII. | sm. 4'». pp. 24. 

«. Juvenile Poems | on | Various Subjects. | With the | Prince of 
Parthia, | A | Tra;redy. | Hy tiie late | Mr. Thomas (lodfrey, .Junr. | of 
Philadelphia. | To which is i»refixed | Some Account of Author and his 
Writings. | * - * | Philadelphia : | l»rinted by lleury MUler, in Sec- 
ond-Street I MDCCLXV. I t". pp. xxvi, (2) 223. 
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Survive the fatal <lay? To hv this slave — 
To hv the gaze ami sport of vulgar crowds; 
Thus, like a shackled tig<*r, stalk my round, 
And grimly lower ui>on the shouting herd. 
Ye gods ! — 
King. Away with hiui to instant <loath. 

Arsaces i)leads with tlie king for tlie captive'^s life. It is 
grauted liim, and Bethas is afterwards discovered to be the 
father of Evanthe. The secoud act opens witli ai)lot between 
Vardanes and Lysias to destroy Arsaces. Their plan is to 
induce the king to believe that Arsaces is intending to slay 
bim jind win the throne, and that his intercession for the cap- 
tive soldier was to secure his help. It is on this conspiracy 
that the plot turns. The action now moves swiftly, the entan- 
glements, the cross- purposes and astute villains are well ])re- 
sented. The consjjirators almost su(!ceed. They murder the 
king, are about to murder Arsaces and Bethas, and liave 
Evanthe in their power, when, suddenly, the youngest brother 
arrives with a great army. A battle is fought in the streets 
of the city. Evanthe sends her nuiid to a tower to see how 
the cont^^st is going and to learn the fate of Arsaces. The 
maid sees a hero fall, mistakes him for Arsjices, and returns 
with the dieadful news; Evanthe takes poison; Arsaces, who 
had won the battle, rushes in and the beautiful Evanthe dies 
in his arms. He kills himself and the kingdom passes to his 
loyal brother, Gotarzes. 

We can see clearly from this summary that the Piiuce of 
Parthia partakes very largely of the characteristics of the 
blood-and thunder drama of the pre-Shakes])eriaii i)eriod, but 
this does not hinder us from agreeing with Professor Tyler 
when he says : 

The whole drama is powerful in diction and in action. * * * It 
has many nol)le poi>tic passages; tho characters are finely and consistently 
developed; there arc scenes of pathos and tragic vividness; the jilot 
advances with rapid movement and with culminating force. Thomas 
Go<lfrey was a true poet, and The Prince of Pathia is a nohlc heginniug of 
dramatic literature in America.' 

On the other hand, Seilhamer, in his History of the American 
Theatre, I, pp. 189, 105, says : 

As an acting play, The Prin<*e of Parthia has no merits whatever. The 
speeches are long and are in hlank vei'se, remarkahle only for its measured 
dullness. All the characters are on stilts. There is little plot to the piece 



' See the appreciative notice of (iodfrey, with extracts, in his History of 
American I literature, II, 244-1^51. 

U. Doc. 291 10 
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and no action. As a fitHt attempt at play writing in America by a yonng 
man who had few opportunities of seeing plays acte<l, the tragedy is not 
without interest. It has none of the interest, however, that* makes it 
readable as a i)neni or pn'sentablo as a play. That it ever should have 
met with favor on the stage is im]>ossible. 

And again : 

As the work of a young man of 23, without education and without knowl- 
edge of stage requirements, The Prince of Parthia is not discreditable to 
its author. Neither as a i)oem nor as an acting play has it any merit that 
wotild cause it to be remembered, were it not for the fact that it was the 
first American play ever written as well as the first actually produced. 

The other luinies to be added to the list of writers of verse 
are few. Governor Thomas Burke '* could dash off stanzas 
without apparent effort,''' and (lovernor Alexander Martin was 
quite vain of his aeeoniplislnnents in this direction, but thought 
more of his abilities than anyone else. In 1799 William So- 
ranzo Jlasell (1781-1815), the grandson of James Hasell of 
colonial fame, delivered on the occasion of his graduation at 
Yale an historical poem of merit called ^'Alfred ;'^ but this 
seems to have been the extent of his published work. He 
went to the bar, but abandoned the law and kept a bookstore 
and circulating library in Wilmington, N. C, and edited the 
Wilmington Gazette.'^ 

VI. — THE THKATER IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

A study of the Prince of Parthia brings us to consider the 
presentation of the drama as well. It appears that there were 
strolling players in the State during the last century, despite 
the fewness and smallness of its cities. The first information 
of the kind that we have is in a letter from Governor Tryoii to 
the Bishop of London. He writes from Brunswick imder date 
of the 11th of June, 1768: 

I was soli('ite<l a few days aj;o by Mr. (iifiard, a young man who is 
engafjed with a company of comedians now in this province, to recommeud 
him to vour lordship ("or ordination orders, ho having? been invited by 
some principal gentlemen of the j>rovince to be inducted into a parish and 
to set up a school lor the education of youth. He assured me it was no sud- 
den caprice that indu<'e<l him to make this application, but the result of 
very mature deliberation; that he was most wearied of the vague life of his 
2)re8ent profession, and fully persuaded he could employ his talent t'O more 
benefit to society by goin«jj into holy ord(;r8 and superintending the edu- 
cation of the youth m this province. I candidly tohl Mr. Gitfard that his 
address to me was a matter of some sur])rise; that as to my own part I 

' McKee's Iredell, T. 517, 503. 

-Xorih ('arolina University Ma«;a/ine, 1857-58. VII, l>H4-273. 
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could liuve uo reason to obstruct bis present iutentions, wbicb might, if 
steady and determined, be directed to the benefit of this country ; but 
that I could not possibly flatter him with success with your lordship, as I 
was not assured how far your lordship would choose to take a member of 
the theatre into the church. J, however, promised him I would give tes- 
timony to your lordship that during his residence in this province bis 
behaviour had been decent, regular, and commendable; as such, my lord, 
I beg leave to present him to you, leaving the jiropriety of the ordination 
to your lordship's wisdom. Ho takes this letter by way of Providence, 
being under obligation of contract to att<;nd the company there. If your 
lordship grants Mr. Giflard his petition, you will take off the best player 
on the American stage. ^ 

* It would be a matter of great interest for us to know the 
other members of this company, what they were playing, the 
length of their stay in North Carolina, etc., but of this we 
know nothing; nor do we know whether Gifl'ard abandoned 
the stage for the pulpit. We hear of strolling players again 
in 1787. A company then performed in all the chief towns, 
and kindled quit6 an enthusiasm in the young folks for similar 
exhibitions. Miss Blair wrote Judge Iredell from Edenton, 
"Folly, you will hear, has not altogether taken her departure 
from this town with the actors. Our young gentlemen are 
going to distinguish themselves." The company does not 
seem to have made a hit. At JIalifax they advertised The 
Spanish Friar.^ At sundown five tickets had been sohl, and 
the doors were unopened. *'The indelicacy of it was the 
cause." In Newbern they played The Miser.' Iredell writes 
his wife: 

I never was so disgusted in my life. They are a most execrable net, 
infinitely worse than ours. * i^ * xhe place wjis a most abominable 
one, and one-half the audience could neither bear nor see. When The 
Spanish Friar was performed, two of the actors (Kidd and McGrath) 
f(mght behind the scenes; the stage was soon invaded by a crowd of 
people. The curtain was down at the time. 

When they arrived at Wilmington, Mr. Robinson, manager 
of the American Company of Comedians, inserted a notice in 
the State Gazette (No. 107) of Newbern that he had fitted up 
an "elegant theatre;" that he intended to stay one month, and 
would give Mr. Soloman, comedian, a "cordial recei)tion" if he 
would come on.* 



' Colonial Records, VII, 786, 787. 
'*The Spanish Friar is th«^ work of I^ryden. 

' There arc two plays called The Miser — one by Fielding, the other by 
Shad well. 
<McRee'sIreden, II. 157. 
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Again, in May, 1788, tbey were at Windsor, from wliicli they 
'* wheeled about to take a view of Hillsborough and its envi- 
rons, to fix upon some spot to enliven and cheer the vacant 
hours of the conventional heroes." ^ 

It was due, no doubt, to the infiuence of these players that 
the Thalian Association of Wilmington was organized about 
this time. This was a theatrical corps composecl of lociil tal- 
ent. They secured from the trustees a i>erpetual lease of the 
lower tioor of the Innes Academy, which was then iu building, 
fitted it up, and used it exclusively as a theater. The asso- 
ciation, with two reorganizations, existed far into the present 
century. It presented The Prince of Parthia at the old 
theater there about 1847; its history has been written by Col. 
James (r. Burr (Wilmington, 1871). 

VII. — JUDGE lUEDKLL AND THE POLITICAX LITERATURE OF 

THE REVOLI'TION. 

From 17G0 to the end of the century the literature of the 
provincje has more of a local flavor, for the writers are more 
thoroughly identified with it. This literature divides itself 
pretty distinctly into three groups — (1) political, (2) religious, 
and ('\) educational. Tlie first of these divisions is <*entered 
around two events — the war of the Kevolution and the sulop- 
tion of th(» Federal Constitution. The first of these political 
l)apers is Judge Maurice Moore's attack on the British policy 
of taxation, where he argues that the Americans are not a 
conquered pe()])le, and shows historically that tliey have the 
constitutional right to be taxed (mly with their own consent. 
''The inhabitants of the colonies, ♦ ♦ ♦ I believe, ever will 
think all the constitutional rights and liberties enjoyed in 
Great Britain at the tinu* tiiey dei)arted from it their birth- 
right, and that they bronght them over to America; among 
w^hich, tiiat of being taxed only by their own consent is one 
of the most essential.'' (Wilmington, 1760.) 

Again Jiulge Moore sounds the keynote of rebellion when 
he addresses Governor Tryon in November, 1771, in his famous 
letter signed Atticus, reviews in scathing terms his adminis- 
tration and animadverts on his heartless tyranny and ridic- 
ulons i)ri(le. It is the best short history of Tryon's North 
Carolina career that w(^ possess, and gave Moore great repu- 
tation as a hiwyer and as a writer oi' brilliant parts. Moore 



Mclfei's Indell, II, 2i'5. 
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liad been appointed a judge by Tryon, but this did not keep 
liiin from saying? that in the treatment of the rejruhitors 
**your excellency was as short of General Kirk in form, as 
^ou were of Judge Jeft'reys in lenity." And lie taunts him 
^itli "the arrogant reception you gave to a resiiectable com- 
j[)any at an entertainment of your own making, seated with 
^our lady by your side on elbow chairs, in the middle of the 
X>allroom."^ 

The next contributions to the literature of politics were 
"^he work of Hermon Husband (1724-1 TO.")). He had been a 
^^uaker, had already j>ubliahed a religious woik, and was now 
the leader of the regulators. In 1770 he i)ubli8hed a book 
rhicb he called An Impartial delation of the First Rise and 
!^auee of tlie Recent Diflerences in Publick Aflairs, in the 
^^rovince of North Carolina, etc. This was followed in 1771 
y A Fan for Fanning and a Touchstone to Tryon, probably 
y another hand. The two funiish us a contemiwrary account 
Df the popular side which is wanting for most events in the 
istory of the province. 

The Presbyterians of Mecklenburg add another title to the 

ist of political tracts which made for the Revolution. In 1775 

r. Ephraim Brevard drew up a set of instructions for the 

^delegates of Mecklenburg to the provincial congress. These 

Aistructions deal with the civil and religious questions of the 

^lay, and as a state paper will not suffer, as Dr. Foote remarks, 

"^ith any s te paper of the age, and was no doubt superior 

^0 any paper of the sort with which these men were familiar.^ 

Another man who lent his pen to the advance of the patriot 

^ause, and who probably stands next to James Iredell in the 

extent of bis intellectual influence, was William Hooper, the 

signer (1742-1700). He drafted an address to the inhabitants 

^)f the British Empire in April, 1776. He was the author of 

many public documents, and a series of letters on the times, 

written by him and signed Hampden, are said to have luul 

much influence.' 



'This piero first appeared in tlie Virjjinia G:i/ettc for November 7, 1771. 
It WJ18 reprinted in Martin's North Carolina, I, LVII — LXX, and in Wad- 
dell's A Colonial Otlicer and his Time, pp. l'yH-\TA. 

* Sketches, pp. 68-7«>, where the paper is reprinted in full with comments. 
It will also be fonnd in Wheeler's History, II, L*(J()-262, who ascribes it to 
John McKuitt Alexander: and in Colonial Keconls, X, 289-242. 

'They have all been lost. See sketch of William Hooper, by A.M. 
Hooper, in Wheeler's History, II, 28<>. 
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But the most ])rolific, as well as the most acute and learned, 
of the citizens of North Carolina who undertook to aid the 
American cause was James Iredell (1750-1799). He was pre- 
eminently the life of the literary side of the stru^rgle in Korth 
Carolina. His first publication was made in 1773. He was 
then an officer of the Crown, but became from this time a 
leader of the Whigs. lie wrote anonymously, after the fash- 
ion of the day, "but so unrivalled was his ability, so pecul- 
iar his style, that his masks were soon ])enetrated, and the 
popular champion was exposed to popular admiration.'' Ire- 
dell had the art of conducting a discussion in such a way as 
to avoid unnecessary offense to opponents. His mind was 
calm and judicial. He indulged in no personalities; "no 
acerbity poisoned his articles, and no violence sullied his 
pages." He was the best letter-writer of the w^ar, and his corre- 
spondence was courted by the best men of the day, and that 
this com])liment was fully deserved, a perusal of his letters 
will fully prove. Says his biographer: 

If any North CaroliniaD doubts the culture and merit of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers, let him study my record for 74, '75, '76, and if he blusli at 
all it will be for the degeneracy of their sons.' 

Judge Iredell's first contribution to the political literature 
of the day was a letter in the Noith Carolina Gazette for Sep- 
tember 10, 1773, in which he denies the position t;iken by 
another writer — tliat the governor's commission and instruc- 
tions arc the foundation of our political constitution — and 
asserts that tliis constitution was to be found in the acts of 
assembly instead.* 

On August 25, 1774, the first provincial congress of North 
Carolina met in Newbern, desi)ite the threats and proclama- 
tion of Governor JNIartin, and defiantly held its sessions almost 
in his presence. Iredell fought along with this convention 
and issued an address "To the inhabitants of (Jreat Britain^ 
in September of that year, a month before the address of 
John Jay, having the same title, was adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress. ' 

In 1775 he prepared a series of "Principles of an Amerio^in 
Whig,'- which does not seem to have been printed at the time,* 



'McReo's Iredell, I, 181. 

^Koprinted in McKee's Iredell, 1, 178-180. 

3 Ibid, I., 205-220. 

^Printed in McReivs Iredell, I, 245-2M. 
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In 1776, while niiiiiy wished for independence in itself, the 
grejit luass of people were inclined to assent to it only as a 
work of necessity. There was needless a])prehensioii to be al- 
layed, scruples to be quieted, and confidence in the American 
cause to be inspired into the peojde. This was needed more 
or less in all the colonies. In North Carolina this duty fell to 
the lot of Iredell. The pamphlet in which he undertook this 
work was probably not i)rinted, but was circulated ])rivately 
in manuscript, like the i)recedin«i: article and like the !N^orth 
Carolina Code of 1715, and did good work.^ 

Again, in March, 1777, he wrote an address "^To His Maj- 
esty George the Third, King (^f (Jreat Britain.-' Two w(»ll- 
tbumbed manuscript copies werti extant in 1857. Papers of 
this character supplied the fa(!ts and arguments to the AVhig 
leaders of the day, and in this way the people themselves were 
indirectly reached.- 

In 1778 he could pen a sharp rejdy to the British commis- 
Bioners who, after the failure of their elVorts to efl'ect a recon- 
ciliation between England and the United States, had issued 
a letter disrespectful to Congress.*^ 

VIII. — JUDGE IKEIJELL AND THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

With the return of peace and the rise of the question of a 
central government the pamplilctecr again springs into promi- 
nence. The contest is of more interest and value to us because 
all the talent was not on one side, l^erhaps at no time in the 
history of the colony has the ]K)litical ])amphlet had more 
weight than during the years 1783-1780. But of the character 
and length of these discussions we know, unfortunately, very 
little. All our knowledge comes from the correspondence of 
Judge Iredell, and the incidental references there oidy exas- 
perate us by their indefmiteness. After the fashion of the day, 
they wrote under no)ns de plume, and we (tan only partly iden- 
tify the authors. '•Atticus" was »ludge S])cncer; ^'Cusatti" 
was thought to be (rovernor Martin;* while some thought 
"Sully" was Davie, and others ]\Iaclainc. There was ''The 
Citizen" and ''The True Citizen." Judge Ashe masqueraded 

•Printed in Mvllvo's Indoll. J, L»S:}-:{2:;. 
-Priuted iu ibid., I, :\\'2-6:n. 
^'Printedinibid., I. 401-.HH. 

Hiovernor Martiu was aUo a writer of v<Tsr, ami so was (iovcrnor 
Boxke. 
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in liis address to tlie bar as "Gallic;" Iredell wrote as "Mar- 
cus;'' Maclaine hid Lis liglit under " Publicola," and Davie's 
name I have not been able to find.^ 

This literature, such as it was, was all the work of private 
initiative. The only eftbrt made in the whole history of !North 
Carolina, so fur as 1 am aware, toward the direct encourage- 
ment of literature was made in "An act for securing literary 
property," passed in 1785. It begins with a preamble, " Whereas 
nothing is more strictly a man's own than the fruit of study^ 
and it is proper that men should be encouraged to pursue 
useful knowledge by the hope of reward." It then provides 
that an author should have exclusive control over his work, 
which was made to include books, maps, and charts, for 
fourteen years. It required him to first enter the name of his 
work with the secretary of state and furnish one copy for use of 
the executive. The imjiortation and sale of copies published 
outside the State was forbidden under penalty of forfeiting the 
books and double their value, one-half of which was to go to 
the author injured. Then comes a curious provision. If the 
price fixed by the author was deemed excessive, the judges of 
the supreme court might summon him before them on complaint, 
examine the case, and fix the price. The penalty for violat- 
ing their orders was -0 Spanish-milled dollars The North 
Carolinians evidently did not wish to encourage a monojioly 
of limited editions. But the next clause seems more like 
statesmanship, and in the then state of relations between the 
colonies approaches the international copyright law. It pro- 
vided that authors living in States where laws similar to this 
were in force should have all the i)rivileges of natives.^ 

Political discussion was re()i)ened in 178.*5 by John Hay, of 
Fayetteville. " I have had the honor to participate in a politi- 
cal treat, at whicli you were to have been a guest," writes 
Hooper to Iredell, November 23, 1783. " It was given by Hay 
in the character of Tiberius Gracchus, and the feast was called 
"An Addiess to the Speakers of Both Houses of Assembly, con- 
taining Observations, Moral and l^olitical, upon the Proceedings 
of the Late Assembly." 1 1 is to be served up to the public in a 
sixpenny pamphlet, and will make its appearance as soon as 
the iliumination is over." No copy of this pamphlet has 
come down to us. Hooper said that the style was dull and in 



' McKer'8 Ireden, II, 76, 95, 179, 180, 186. 
'-IredeU's llovisal, p. 563. 
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many parts ungrammatical, and tbat it appeared worse from 
the press than in manuscript. *' In the latter, periiaps, 1 viewed 
it as a production that was for the perusal only of his intimate 
friends; but when given to the world I consider it as intended 
for an exhibition of parts that bids defiance to censure and 
criticism.'' ^ 

With the question of the new Constitution we have at least 
one production on the Anti-Federal side. *' Parson Tate,'' 
writes Madaine in 1788, ''has picked up all the arguments, 
good or bad, that have been published against tlie new Govern- 
ment. The only original objection ho had was the want of a 
mint in each State. This, he alleges, is a never-failing mask 
of sovereignty, and is to keep the money with us. He appears 
to be greatly distressed that we shall be obliged to send our 
bullion to the seat of Government. It is truly distressing.'- ^ 

No more publications of the Anti-Federalists have conje 
down to us even in title. There were few newspapers in the 
State. Their editions, and the edition of the pamphlet publi- 
cations, were necessarily small from the small number of ])er- 
sons interested in such discussions. There were no large 
libraries. There were no enthusiasts in collecting, and but for 
the correspondence of Iredell even the titles on the subject 
would have disappeared. 

The most valuable of the publications favoring the new 
Constitution were Iredell's Answer to (ieorge Mason's Objec!- 
tions. Iredell was the literary leader of the forces favoring 
the Constitution, as he had been of those favoring the llevolu- 
tion. His answer was first printed in i)arts in the State 
Gazette of Newbern, and seems to have ai)peared in the lat- 
ter months of 1787. It was reissued in i)am])hlet form in 
Jjinuary, 1788, accompanied by an address to the peojde by 
Archibald Maclaine. It is superior to any other defense of the 
Constitution that appeared in North (Carolina, and appeared 
sooner than The Federalist, excei)t the earliiest numbers. -^ 



> Ibid, II, 75, 80. 

^Ibid., II, 217. This was the Rev. JnmoB Tate, who tirfit tau;jl»t scliool 
in Wilmington, and aftorwards removed to the central section «»f the State. 

^.John McLean, printer, of Norfolk, writes tbat he intended to pnhlish 
IredelVs paper. ♦* Several political pieces havo been sent for appearance 
in my next, but, defective of Marcus's merit and argument, I shall tak«^ 
the li1>erty of laying them on the shelf of old maids." (Ibid., II. 21!>.) 
It was include<l in McRee's Iredell. II, 186-215, and has been reiently 
reprinted in Ford's Bibliography of the Constitution. 
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Iredell wrote in favor of tbe Constitution singly and also in 
collaboration with Davie, wiio writes him from Halifax. May 
1, 1788: 

I have to-day finished 25 paj^os of our little collectiou on the subject of 
the Federal Government. I was so constantly interrupted by people on 
business last week that I am sure what is done is extremely imperfect. 
You will therefore have much to add if, on examination, you lind room 
in the compass of such a pamphlet as we propose. * * * It will ]>e 
necessary to preface our pamphlet with a note that it is not offered as an 
orifi^inal production, but as a compilation from several fugitive pieces, etc., 
which will excuse us to tlic author of Marcus and others for the liberties 
we have taken with them.^ 

This series of essays on the Federal Government probably 
appeared during the year 1788 from the press of Hodge & 
Wills, of Newbern. So far as we know, no copy has been pre- 
served. We do not know that anyone else contributed besides 
Davie and Iredell and Maclaine. The latter, under the 
name of Publicola, contributed an "Address." The pamphlet 
included the "Answer" to George Mason. 

These discussions, and they are not all that were published, 
had their efl'ect; they tended to awaken a spirit of inquiry and 
interest. The adoi)tion of the Constitution was deferred in 
1788, but the discussions there, led by Davie, Iredell, John- 
ston, and Maclaine, are able. They brought the amendments, 
and the amendments brought adoption in 1789. 

Judge Iredell was, for his time and State, a voluminous 
writer. Many of his charges as a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States wore published in the newspai^ers 
and in pamphlet form at the request of the juries to whom they 
were delivered, and most of them have been reprinted in his 
Life and Correspondence.^ He was also an author on legal 
subjects. He prepared a Treatise on Evidence in 12 chapters, 
which was finished about 1796 and left in manuscript. It was 
intended as an appendix to the Law of Evidence, originally 
published in 1777.^ From 1796 to his death all of his leisure 
was spent on An Essay on the Law of Pleading in Suit« at 
Common Law and on the Doctrine of the Laws of England 



' McRee's Iredell, 223, 224. 

= Ibid., 1, 382; 11,347, 365, 3?S6, 408, 441,449, 4(57, 483, 497, 505, 523, 551 on 
Alien and Sediti<ni Laws, 577. 

^This was ])nblished auonymoasly, and Iredell's work was intended to 
8n]iplemeut particularly tlio third edition*. His luauuscript contained 275 
pages. 
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concerning Eeal Property, so far as it is in Use or Force in 
tbe State of North Carolina. The first of these papers extended 
to 1,229 closely written folio pages; the latter to 365 pages. 
Had Judge Iredell lived to complete the former, he would have 
anticipated Chitty on Pleading.^ Of the ability of Iredell it 
is unnecessary to speak. It was recognized by all his contem- 
jyoraries. John Marshall considered him ^' a man of real talent," 
and Vansantvoord, in his Lives of the Chief Justices, says that 
"as a constitutional lawyer, Judge Iredell had no superior on 
the bench."- 

But it is not in the legal volumes of Judge Iredell, nor yet 
in his ])olitical tracts, however valuable they may be, that our 
interest centers, but in his letters. Had North Carolina main- 
tained the standard of literary excellence which we here see, 
she would not to-day be one whit behind any State in the 
Union. Iredell was not only the best letter-writer in North 
Carolina during the Revolution,^ but was the equal of any of 
his contemi>oraries. His letters are for the last years of the 
century the best source we have for the internal, the social, 
and the political history of the State. Fortunately, they have 
been well edited.^ The author speaks through his letters, and 
never were letters more charming than these; written, many 
of them, currente calamo^ in moments snatched from the busy 
life of a lawyer and judge, they have an elegance and ease, a 
vivacity and naturalness, not always met with in similar pro- 
ductions. Neither these nor his diary were intended for jmb- 
lication. This adds a charm, for we see the man as he was 
seen by his friends. In one of his letters to the girl whom he 
afterwards married, Iredell reveals bis art. '' Come, my dear 
madam, I will tell you how I write letters. * * » I just sit 
down and carelessly let my thoughts flow from my pen with- 
out too much anxiety about the expression, though taking care 
to keep that equally free from meanness and bombast — this is 
all the art I know. Practice it yourself, and let me have the 
happy sight of your performances."* 



' First edition of Chitty was published in 1808. 
2 McRee's Iredell, II, 458, 588. 
' Ibid., I, 74. 

*Life and Correspondence of James Ired'eU, by GriiUth John McHee 
(1819-1872), New York, 1857-58, 2 volumes. 
ftlbid., 1, 109. 
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IX. — RELIOIOUS LITERATURE AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 

When we return from the political to tlie relipous side, there 
is less to attract our attention. This is divided between Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, and Quakers. The Episcopalians 
were the first in the field, but the Presbyterians were the most 
prolific, althou|ijh two causes militated against the growth of 
a local literature among them. There were few presses in 
North Carolina in the eighteenth century, and most of these 
were in the east. The middle and western sections, with few 
mail facilities, were segregated from their fellows, and this, 
reacting on them, caused less to be written. Then there was 
a curious custom, a sort of unwritten law, that the destruction 
of manuscripts was as much a part of preparation for death 
as making a will. Since manuscripts must run this gantlet, 
the risk of numerous fires, and neglect, we need not be aston- 
ished that little has survived.* 

Again, in the east, a love for polite literature was considered 
little less than a sin, and was fatal to a legal reputation. To 
accuse a man of writing poetry was little less than an accusa- 
tion of crime, and its effect can be easily imagined.' 

THE EPISCOPALIANS. 

The first native North Carolina author, the Eev. Clement 
Hall, was of this faith. In 1759, Rev. Alexander Stewart, then 
pastor of St. Thomas's Parish, Bath, compiled "a small tra<5t 
collected from the best authors 1 could here find " in defense of 
baptism as practiced by the Established Church. This was 
printed and 4()0 co])ies were distributed through the province. 
It was aimed at the Bai)tists, who were then growing, and " for 
some time checked their proceedings."^ In 1761, Rev. Mr. 
Camp ])ublished a seumon. In 17(J3, Rev. James Ueid pub- 
lished a Sermon on the Establishment of Public Schools, 
which was probably the first public expression of this sort in 
the hist<jry of the province. In 1768, Rev. (ieorge Micklejohn 
preached a sermon before the troops at Ilillsboro, who were, 
before long, to be used in the same se(jtion for the suppression 
of the regulators, from the text "Tlie ])ower8 that be are 
ordained of Ood" (Romans, xiii, 1, 2). It so pleased Tryon 



' Koote's Sketches, p. 24 1. 

'North Carolina Univeraitj' Ma<?aziiie, 1855, IV, 59. 

•^Colonial Records, VI, 31G. 
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that he bad it printed by James Davis, and pive KK) copies to 
the next assembly. Tlie preacher asserted tliat Governor 
Tryon ought to have executed at least twenty of tlie rebels on 
his first visit, and that they could not escape the damnation 
of hell on account of their resistance to the* existing govern- 
ment.^ Rev. Henry Pattillo, an eminent Presbyterian divine 
of Granville County, also preached to them on this occasion. 
His sermon was no doubt as thoroughly loyal as Micklejohn's, 
for it is not included in his volume of sermons printed in 1788.^ 
The next twenty years were occupied in the military and 
civil struggle, and produced little religious literature. In 
fact we have but one other title that can be referred to the 
Episcopal Church. The Rev. Charles Pettigrew (1743-1807), 
townrd the close of the century, [)ublished several tracts on 
Infant Baptism, one of them extending to some 200 pages. 
They were anonymous and were designed, it seems, for local 
circulation only.^ 

TM K I'KKS H Y IK K 1 A N S. 

Among the Presbyterians the matter of publishing seems to 
have been confined mostly to their divines, and all of their 
work, with a single exception, is religious in tone. John 
Thompson, the pioneer in his fiehl, has been mentioned. The 
next piece of work of this character is tlie diary kept by Rev. 
Hugh McAden (died 1781), while making a missionary tour 
through the province in 1 755-.'i0, previous to beginning his 
regular work there. Jt is of value in connection with the 
history of the Presbyterian Church, iind remained in manu- 
script until its publication by Dr. Foote in his Sketches of 
North Carolina in 18M>.* 

The next Presbyterian to ajjpear in the field of letters was 
the Rev. Henry Pnttillo (172G-180I), a Scotchman who came 
toXorth (.arolina in I7().">. In 1788 he published in Wilming- 
ton* a small volume of sermons. The first sermon is anexten- 



'Foote's Skrtchos, i». 07. 

-Church ^[iatory in Nortli Carolina, j)]). 75, 70, S2. 

^Sprajjue, Annals ut* Ainci ican Tiilpit, V. 

^ Pages 161-17.'). 

*My friend, Mr. T. L. Cole, of Washington City, (inestions if (his hook 
was uot ])ul)liHht'<l in Wilmington, Dol., inst«'a<l of Wilnungton, N. C. 
When tliifl title was inserted in my nil)liogra])liy of the Issnes of the 
Eightoenth Centnry Press of North Carolina, I was not aware that there 
Was a ]»rinter of ihis name in Wilmington, Del. ; hut .lames Adams estah- 
lisbed a i)rebs there as early as 1701. lie pnhlished Kodney's K'evisal of 
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sive historical resuint^ of the Divisions amoiig Christians, with 
an aflfectionate exhortation to the practice of brotherly charity; 
the second is on the Necessity of Regeneration, and the third 
deals with his favorite theme, the Scripture Doctrine of Elec- 
tion, in this he takes ])ains to give hard blows to the then ris- 
ing power of Arminianisni in the United States, and quotes at 
considerable length the letter in which Whitfield takes Mr. 
Wesley to task for his sermon on free grace. But while deny- 
ing their views, Mr. Pattillo showed he had Christian charity 
enough to invite Arminians to his communion table. He 
defends himself vigorously from the attacks of his own church 
for this action, and lovingly exhorts them to a similar practice. 
The volume closes with an address to the deists, in which he 
surveys the rise and development of deistical opinions, basing 
his review on Leland, and closes with a faithful exhortation. 
A note appended to one of these discourses broached the doc- 
trine of Christ's human nature, of which Edward Irving after- 
wards became a distinguished exponent. Not only does this 
little volume show us the work of a faithful, honest, earnest 
man, but it gives us now and then a picture of the wants and 
needs of the great mass of the people of the State. In the 
preface he says: 

I expect to ])e read by many with a double pleasure — one arising from 
the force of truth, another because this is an American production, and 
the work of one whom they have often heard from the pulpit. * • * 
Book writing; is but in its infancy in these States. Let. no one despise the 
day of our small things. Americans will naturally relish the fruits of their 
own soil, though they smell of the congenial forests and fall short of the 
more elaborate productions of foreign climes. And so affectingly scarce 
are good books among the common people of the Southern States since 
the late war that this little piece may compose the whole library in some 
houses its author has called at. 

But he had at the same time the skill to turn this very need 
t() a good account. In speaking of the destitution of the slaves 
in matters of the religious and intellectual life he says: 

A few of them can rea<l a plain book; and many others of them wonbl 
learn on Lord's days and sleeping times if they had spelling books, cate- 



the Laws of Delaware in 1763, began the Wilmington Couraut in 1787, and 
the Delaware and Eastern Shore Advertiser in 1789. (Powell's Education 
in Delaware, p. 32). In favor of Wilmington, N. C, we can only say that 
A. Maclaine writes to Iredell (II, 243) in 17S8 that he intended '*to procure 
another printer:*' that the eonii«'cti<»n bc^tween e<'ntral North Carolina and 
Wilmington was close, and that had Pattillo gone N«»rth f«»r a printer he 
would probably have gone to Philadelphia instead of Wilmington, DeL 
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ehisiiiA, testaments, And Watts's Hymns, as they are peculiarly foud of 
singing. Conld my poverty supply them, I should be poor no longer; J 
should bo greatly enriched with the prayers and blessings of matiy who 
haye nothing else to give. Are tln^ channels entirely shut up by the inde- 
pendence of America, through which so many goo<l books were conveyed 
about thirty years ago? I reside an hundred miles from Petersburg, our 
center of trade, and nearest tide of water; and so am out of the way of 
books. My European readers, should I have any such, will consider the 
latter part of this note as an eleemosynary, and should it i)rovoke their 
liberality they will not have an ungrateful beneliciary, nor a negligent 
almoner.' 

At a later period he published an Abridgement of Leland's 
Deiatical Writers and a Sermon on the Death of Washington. 
He left in manuscript some essays on baptism, and on Univer- 
salisra; a catechism of doctrine for youth, and a catechism, 
or compend, in (juestion and answer, for the use of adults.^ 
His Geographical Catechism will be treated under the hejid of 
^'Bdncation." 

Alexander McWhorter (1734-1807) i)ublislKMl a sermon on 
The Blessedness of the Liberal in 171M), and two volumes of 
sermons in 1803. 

Besides his grammar, noticed later, Kev. James Hall (1744- 
1826) published a sermon based on Proverbs xiv, 34, preached 
at the opening of a court in South Carolina; also a sermon 
preached at the ordination of Samuel C. Caldwell as pastor of 
Sugar Creek Church, 1702. After the chxsc of the eighteenth 
century, he also published A | Brief History | of the | Missis- 
sippi Territory, | to which is prefixed, | a | Summary view of 
the Country | between the Settlements on | Cumberland- 
Eiver, | & the Territory. | By James Hall, A. M. | Salisbury: | 
Printed for Francis Coupee. | 1801. | ^^Copy-Kight secured 
according to Law.-' | ' Jn 1802 he published A Narrative of a 
Most Extraordinary Work of Religion in North Carolina.^ 

But the most prolific of the Presbyterian preachers was the 
Rev, Samuel Eusebius McCorkle (1740-1811). His first publi- 
cation of which I have found mention is a Sermon on Sacriflces 
(1792); he alsc^ published a Charity Sermon, delivered on several 
occasions (L 703); a national thanks;^iving sermon entitled A 



'Page 70, note. 
^Spragn*', III, l(H>-li>9. 

'Collation: 12ino; titlo j).. vtTso preface; Huminary view, Ac., 3-()}); 
Contents and errata, 70. 
^Philadelphia, 8vo. 
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Sermon on tlie Comi)arative Happiness and Duty of tlie I • nitecl 
States of America Contrasted with Other Nations, Particuhirly 
the Israelites (Halifax, 1795); Sermon Preached at the Laying 
of the Corner Stone of the University of North Carolina; four 
discourses on the (Jreat First Principles of Deism and ll^vela- 
tion Contrasted (1797); three discourses on the Terms of the 
Christian Communion; a national fast sermon entitled The 
Work of God for the French Republic; and then Her Eeforma- 
tion or Ruin ; or, The Novel and Useful Experiment of National 
Deism to lis and All Mankind; a sermon entitled The Au^el's 
Seal Set upon God's Faithful Servants when Hurtful Winds 
are Blowini? in the Church Militant; nuother entitled True 
Greatness, a Sermon on the Death of General Washington 
(Lincolnton, N. C, 18()0)J 

We have at least one i)amphlet of a ]>olemical nature. The 
debating society and circulating library established in Meck- 
lenburg County^ had brought in a touch of the contemporary 
infidelity. To meet this spirit Rev. James Wallis (1702-1819, 
prepared a condensation of Watson, Paley, and Leslie. It was 
printed and circulated among the people of his congregation 
and through the country. Foote says: 

A piiinphlet as weU calculated to i)ro<luce the eft'ect designed — the exhi- 
bition of the evidences of revelation in contradiction to all iofidel notioDS — 
has seldom been issued from the press (p. 249). 

• 

The Rev. David Caldwell (1725-1824) was perhaps the equal 
of any minister in the Presbyterian Church in his day. In the 
pre-Revolutionary period he was in the habit of writing out his 
sermons with care, but these were destroyed by the British) 
and in the later period of his life other occupations prevented 
such work. Only a few of his sermons have come down to us. 
One, on '' The character and doom of the sluggard," and another 
on ^'The doctrine of univeisal salvation unscriptural." have 
been printed in his biography by Dr. Caruthers (Greensboro, 
1S42). 

The liev. .Tames M'Gready was another of these Scotch Pres- 
byterians who brought education and culture to their daily task 
and who prepared their sermons with conscious and scholarly 
care. Two volumes of his sermons were published in Louis- 

' Spj-a^ue's Annals. Ill, 3H)-IU1>. Alexander's Trinceton College in the 
Kigliteeiith Century, pp. 156-157. 
* Ante, p. 220. 
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ville aboat 1840 from his manuscript iiotas. Some of these uo 
doubt htid beeu i)repare(l in the h^st century.' 

. The Quakers, althou«;h represented l)y their relijxious op[M)- 
nents as censorious and igfnorant, are abh! to furnish quite a 
respectable list of authors. Tlie Society resolved in 1755 "that 
no Friend or Friends write, print, or publish any book or 
writing whatsoever tending to raise <M)ntention or breach of 
unity amongst Friends or that have not first had the perusal 
and approbation of 8u<'h Friends as shall l)e appointed by this 
meeting for that affair." An index committee of seven was 
accordingly appointed "to ])eruse all su<h books and writings 
as shall be oftered them." This regulation was a part of their 
discipline, and was not peculiar to North Carolina. 

Their list of authors l)egins with llermon Husband, the reg- 
ulator. Besides his political pamphh»ts, already- noticed, he 
published in Philadelphia, in 17(11, Some lienuirks on lieligion, 
with the Author-s Kxi)erience. Ih». was tben a resident of 
North Carolina; the work itself liad i)robably been ])roduced 
about 1750, possibly in North Carolina. 

The Quakers had at least one author of considerable fertil- 
ity. This was Thomas Nicholson (1715-1780), of Perquimans 
County. Of his j)ersonal history we know too little. He was 
bom in Percjuimans. He visited England in 1740-50. His 
first publication was An Answer to the Layman's Treatise 
on Baptism: in which the Author is pleased to say, that the 
Quaker Doctrine of Water Baptism is considered, their ob- 
jections answered, and the Doctrine of the Church of England, 
upon that important point, stated and vindicated. Williams- 
burg: Printed by William Hunter. (1757. Svo.)' 

His next work was An Epistle to Friends in Great Britain, 
to whom is the Salutation of my Love, in the Tnchangeable 
Truth. (Written from *^ Little KMver, in N. C, the 15th of the 



» Foote, pp. 'Mu, :n2. 

'Extract from \"ir»;iiii» Vrarly Met'tin*;: rocords: "1757. Tliomas Nicliol- 
son's MS. exjimiiH?<l, soino c.liiinnes iiiaiU'. A sent to i»rniter: IJ^K) copies to 
1>e printed; 3(X) to he paid lor at £W: !>()(> to lomaiii in printer's hands 1 
year & advertised h,\ Itini ; all reinainin.<^ in his hauds at end of that time 
to be paid for at xd. fnvh. \l't\). :; C ^5*^. \d. raised to pay Ansehn Haih-y 
& Samuel Ph'asauls, money 'advanced hy them for thir l.isl payment for 
printing Nicholson's Answer to the Layman's treatise on h.iptiMn.' Bal- 
ance raised, 17()(>.'* 

H. Doc. LM>i 17 
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9tb Month, 17G2.") (n. p., 1762. 8vo.) As is well known, 
tlie Kortb Carolina Yearly Meeting corresponded with other 
yearly meetings, and these annual epistles took the place of 
the religious newspaper of to-day. In 1774 he appeared before 
the Quaker index expurgatorius^ with a " small piece of manu- 
script,^' which he called The Light upon the Candlestick. It 
was passed upon favorably, and a committee was appointed 
^^ to assist him in making it public.'' He presented them also 
Extracts from the Light upon the Candlestick and Liberty 
and Property. Tliis was a plea for a change in the existing 
law relating to the freeing of slaves. The committee approved 
the piece and left the author at *Miberty to make public." 
Friends were also appointed whose duty it was "to take 
ox>portunity with as many of the members of the assembly as 
they conveniently can, and let them have the perusal thereof." 
Nicholson also kept ajcmrnal, giving detailed accounts of his 
visit to Carver's Creek and Dunn's Creek meetings in 174G, to 
England in 1749-1751, and to Newbern in 1771. It is of much 
interest and value, and is believed to be the first journal kept 
by a North Carolina Quaker. Proposals were matle in 1782 
relative U) its publication; this was never done. It is now the 
property of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

We must add to the work of Nicholson the work of one 
other Quaker preacher, whose life comes partly within the 
limits assigned to this paper. This was Eichard Jordan (1756- 
182G). He was a native of Virginia, but resided in North- 
ampton County, N. C., 1768-1804. His journal, written from 
day to day, is of great interest. It shows all the marks of the 
Quaker character — naive, simple, but highly figurative, and 
with a certain flavor of self-conceit.- 

X. — EDI'CATIONAL WORKS. 

When we come to examine what was done in the way of 
educational books, we find the field scantier than ever. In- 
deed the list is narrowed down to the work of two or three 
Presbyterians, who are here, as always in the history of North 
Carolina, in the advance in all matters that lead to the intel- 
lectual life. 



' lu 1780 tbo ceutral committee of tbe index was discontinned and the 
supervision was left to the standing comii4.ittee of the quarterly meetuig. 

-Published in 1827, 1839, 1849. For a fiiH presentation of the lives of 
Husband^ Nicholson, and Jorilan, see my Southern Quakers and Shivery. 
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After tbe devolution, Rev. Jaiiies Hall founded a circulating 
library within the bounds of his charge in Iredell County. 
To advance the same good cause, he organized a Saturday class 
of yoang people to take lessons in grammar. He hiul no books, 
and to remedy the dilTiculty prei)ared a grammar, had manu- 
script cojjies ma<le, and tliey were circulated among the class. 
Later it was printed and had an extensive circulation.' 

Eev. Joseph Caldwell (1773-18^55) did a similar service for 
the infant University of North Carolina. His book was an 
elementary treatise on geometry, whirh was to be used by 
the junior <'lass. It was enlarged and printed in after years. 
Prof. William Hooper, in his inimitable address Fifty Years 
Since, tells the result of using the manuscript copies: 

Copied were to bo had only by truii8<^ribiny:, ami in process of time they 
of course were swanninj; with rrrors. Hut this was of doritb'd ndvaiita^o 
to the juni(»r who stuck to his t«-xt without inimliiig his dia<j:rani, for if h«* 
liapp<'iied to say the an^lo of A was o(Hial to the anjj^lo of H, wIrmi in fa<!t 
the diagram show<Ml no aiiy:h? at U at all, but one at C, if Dr. (^aldwell 
correrted liim ho had it always in hia powrr to say, *' Well, that was what 
I thought myself, but it ain't so in the book, and T thought yon knew 
better than I.'' We may well supi)ose that the doetor was <*ompletely 
Hileuced by this nnex]>erted application of the argnnientum ad hominoni.* 

We can add to this Hst William R. Davie's Cavalry Tactics, 
of which two editions were i)ul)lislied — the first in 1798 and the 
second, revised and enlarged, in 171)9 (Halifax). 

The most curious and int(»resting of tliese early books, per- 
haps, as well as the most valuable, is the (icograjdiic^al Cate- 
chism of the Rev. Henry Pattillo. It was intended *Ho assist 
those who have neither maps, nor gazetteers, to read news- 
papers, history, or travels." It contained *'as much of the 
Science of Astronomy, and the Doctrine of the air'' as was 
judged sullicieut for the farmer and for the student who either 
had or did not have an opportunity to pursue these studies 
further (Halifax, 179G). It is dedicated to (leneral Davie, and 
the "fourth inducement for |)ul)Iisirmg,'' the autluu* says, was 
that "T did, and still do. hope my book may bring me in a few 
dollars, which will be welcome guest when they arrive.'' He 
begins with a description of the earth's surface. From this he 
turns to the zodiac, exjjlains this, and passes on to a general 
description of the planets. He feels it necessary to argue in 



I Fool o. p.:a). 

'North Carolina rnivorsity Ma^azinr, IsrifM><>, IX. ]>.r)iM). 
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favor of tbe lielioceiitric theory of the universe, and the whole 
has an intensely religious tone. His account of Uranus is 
interesting: "The seventh and most exterior of all the plan- 
ets was discovered a few years ago by Dr. Herchell f sic], which, 
in honor of the British King, he called the Georgian Planet." 
On comets he says : 

Their uses are mere conjecture. Some .judge them the scats of pnnish- 
luciit where siuiiers suf)er the extremes of heat and cohl. Mr. Whiston 
says a comet approaching the sun hrushed the earth with its tail and 
caused the dclugC; and tliat another will cause the conflagration. 

After this survey of the planets he returns to geography and 
begins with Europe, *^the smallest but most imi)roved quarter 
of the world." Of Spain he says : 

Spain claims as much territory in North America as thrice the United 
States; extending from the isthmus of Daricn to the polar circle; and from 
the Pacilic Ocean on the west to Canada, Mississippi, and the gulph of 
Florida, on the east. In snch a vast extent of coast they have many ports 
and harhors, the cliief of whicli are New Orleans, on the Mississippi; Vera 
Cruz, Campeehy, Honduras, St. .lago and Porto Bello, on the gulph of 
Florida; and Aquapulcho and Panama on the Pacific. These dominions 
contain Mexico. New Spain, and many other provinces. Spain owns in 
South America from the (*arrihean Sea to the Straits of Magellan. 

Turkey, he says, **is about 1,0(K) miles in length from 
Chotzim, near the border of Poland, to the southern point of 
the Morea; and from Oczakow, on the Nieper, to Dalmatia on 
the Adriatic, nearly jis wide. This empire contains the ancient 
Peleponesus \sic\^ now Morea, Achaia, Greece, Macedon, Illyri- 
cum, Bulgaria, Wallacliia, Moldavia, and parts of Tartary' 
The capital of the whole emi)ire is Constantinoi>le." All 
of which goes to prove that geography, like history, demands 
to be constantly rewritten. 

When America is reached the author is carried aWay with 
his subject. He thus describes the beginnings of the IJevolu- 
tion : 

l^ritain ba<'ked her claims with a fleet and army, and the devoted town 
of Boston felt the tirst vengeance of olTended royalty. O my dear country ! 
never forget yonr then situation. Without an army; without a general 
bred in the school of war; without great or small arms flt to oppose the 
nnc<m<|ncrod forres of IJritain; without a treasury; without an ally; with- 
out a single- fri«^ate to njtposo thr iirst naval power cm earth — a jiower 
deemed our mother, among whom we ha<l a million of relations, lyiends, 
and i^orrcspoinh'utN — to oppose the King wlioui we honored to idolatry! 
At tills awful peri(Kl Congress met, under a load of ]mhlic cares, incon- 
ceivable by all but patriots. It seized the helm; it became a center 
of union and of motion to the scattered colonists, and made a common 
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cange with Boston. Tin* continent, as by an electrical shock, cauj^^lit tho 
Doble and enthusiastic spirit of liberty and resentment. Ileayen pointed 
out George Washington as the instrnnieut by whom it wonld save his 
conntrj'. 

He then leviews the Stiites, and coniiii«r to North Carolina 
speaks of the infant University as follows: 

A university is established by act of assembly, in Orange County, with 
liberal appointments by tho State, antl numerous benefii^tioDS. It is yet 
in its infancy; has about (lO students, and if under the government of good 
and learnf d men, must prove an extensive blessing as well as an honor to 
the Stiite. What can more lou<lly call for the ]>rayers of all good people 
than that God's blessin-;: may reside on our principal seat of learning, from 
whi<'h fountain are to t\o\v those streams that must poison or purify our 
country. Its short progress has been ra])id; may its success be glorious ! 

This completes, so far as 1 know, the list of books written in 
North Carolina in the eighteenth centnry. It does not seem 
proper to inclnd(i in th(> list the few law books that were pnb- 
lished, for they were nothing bnt compilations. The list as 
given is small and i)erhai)s incomplete. ^lany of the books 
are of little vahie in themselves, and of the twenty-eight 
anthors of the seventy pnblications mentioned, only six per- 
sons — Clement Hall, James Wallis, Maurice Moore, W. S. 
Hasell, Thomas Nicholson, and possibly John ITay — were na- 
tives of North Carolina. Hut nearly all of these writers had 
settled permanently in the province or State, and had become 
identifled witli its history, and this goes to prove Colonel Saun- 
ders's dictum that the birtli of North Carolina is much nearer 
1753 than 1653. The list is given without further comment; 
some knowledge of its contents is of service in studying the 
development of Southern history and literature. 

Takt hi. — Bibliography. 

SUPPLEMENT TO MV lUBLKH.UAIMIY OF THE EKiUTEENTU CENTKllY 
PRESS PKINTEI) IX MY '• PUKSS OF XOUTIT CAIIOLIXA IN THE EIGUT- 
EEXTir CEXTIJKY," PP. 5:J^0 (BKOOKLYX. 1891). 

Acts passed l>y tho Assembly during (ho session of March, 1753. [New- 

bcni : Printed by James 1 )avis.'J 6a 

This is a second edition. It is printed and paged nnilbnuly with 
the Kevisal of 1752 and has no separate title-page. It was evidently 
bound in with the remainder of the edition of the Revisal that had not 
been sold up to that time. It is probable that the type wjis set and 
after the separate edition was struck off the ])agination was changed 
to run on continuously with the Kevisal. The»same thing was done 
in the Revisal of 1773 (see Nos. 35 and 35a), and something somewhat 
similar in the Revisal of 17!U (see Nos. HH :uu\ 8Sa-K^g). Tho Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society has the only copy of this edition with which 
I am acfjuainted. 
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Acts passed by the Assfimbly during the session of February, 1754. [New- 
beru : Print«"d l»y James Davis.] 8a 

See noUi to Ga above. 

A[f] I Sermon | Preached in | Christ-Church, in Newbem, | in North-Caro- 
lina, I December27th,1755,^Eraof I Masonry, 5755, | IJefore | ITie Ancient 
and Honorable Society | Of | PYee and Accepted Masons. | Published at 
the Request of the Miister, War- | dens, and Hrethren of the Lodge. | By 
Michael Smith, A. li. | Newbem: | Printed by James Dav'is. | M,DCC,- 
LVL I 8a 

Collation: 8vo (3^ by 5t inches), pp. 19. Title and collation kindly 
furnished nio by Mr. F. D. Stone, of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, which has the only copy that I know of. The upper part of 
the title-page is gone, so that it is impossible to tell whether the word 
"A'' is torn oU' or not. 

[A Defense of the Method of Baptism as practiced by the Church of 
England; by Alexander Stewart, missionary of the S. P. G. at Bath. 
Newbem : Printed by James Davis. 1759.] 18a 

Hypotheti<:al title of a tract which Mr. Stewart says he prepared, 
"collected from the best authors I could find here." Four copies 
were sent to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and 400 
distributed through the province. (Colonial Records, VI, 316.) 

N. B. — Was this tract an answer to Nicholson (q. v. under Litera- 
ture)? And if so, who was the "Layman" whom he answers? 

Full title to No. 33 : 
A I Sermon | l*reached before his Excellency | William Tryon, Esqnire, | 
Governor and Commander in Chief of the | Province of North Carolina j 
and the | Troops raised to quell the late | Insurrection | At | Hills- 
borough, in Orange County | on Sunday, September 25, 1768 | By Geo. 
Micklejohn, S. T. D. | New-Bern: | Printed by James Davis. | M. DCC. 
LXVIII 33 

Title from North Carolina l^'niversity Magazine, 1855, IV, 251. Col. 
W. L. Saunders had two copies of this sermon, which probably came 
from the Swain Collection. 

[Plan for Keeping the Public Accounts of the Province of North Carolina. 
Newbem : Printed by James Davis. 1768 (or 1769)] 33a 

Hypothetical title based on Tryon's message to the assembly: "I 
herewith send you a printed copy of the • ♦ • /» (Colonial 
Records, VIII, 1*52,317.) 

[Acts ])assed by the Assembly during the session of 1768 (or 1769?). New- 
bem: Printed by James Davis.] 33b 

Title based on Tryon's letter to Earl Hillsborough, November 22, 
1769: *'This is my apology for sending your lordship at this time 
printed copies of the principal transactions of the last assembly.*' 
(North Carolina University Magazine, 1859-60, IX, 339.) As the as- 
sembly of 1769 lasted only fourteen days and passed no important 
act«, this letter doubtless refers to the assembly of 1768. 
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[Au act for authorizing Presbyterian ministers, regularly called to any 
Congregation within this I'rovince, to solemnize the RiteH of Matrimony, 
nnder the regulations therein mentioned. Newbern : Printed by James 
Davis. 1770.] 33c 

Inserted on authority of Rev. James Reed's letter to the Society for 
the Propagation of the (ruspel: "Lest by any accident the Gov- 
ernor's letter should have miscarried, I have sent you a printed 
copy of the act." (Colonial Records, IX, 5, 6.) 

Full title to No. 35: 

The I Office and Authority | of a | Justice of Peace. | And also, | The Duty 
of Sheriffs, Coroners, Con- | stables, Church wardens, Overseers | of 
Roads, and other Officers. | Together with | Precedent of Warrants, 
Judgments, Execu- | tions, and other legal l^rocess, issuable by Ma- | gis- 
trates within their several Jurisdictions, in Cases | Civil and Criminal, 
with the Method of Judicial | Proceedings before Justices of the Peace 
out of sessi- I ons. Also some Directions for their Conduct within | their 
County Courts. | To which is added, | An Appendix. | Containing many 
useful Precedents, and Directions | for the (Execution of them. | Collected 
from the Common and Statute Laws of | England, and the Acts of As- 
sembly of this Province, | and adapted to our Constitution and Prac- 
tice. I By J. Davis, Esq ; one of his Majesty's Justices of | the Peace 
for the County of Craven. | Newbern: | Printed by James Davis. 

M,DCC,LXXIV. I sr> 

Collation: Title, 1 1., verso blank; preface, 1 1., unnumbered; text, 
1-404; index, 3 pp., unnumbered. The only copy known to the com- 
piler is the one in his possession. 

Acts passed by the Assembly during (he session ol" March, 1771. New- 
bern : l*rinted by James Davis 35a 

A second edition. See note to Vni above. 

[An Address to the Ministers and Presbyterian coiigregatiors in North 
Carolina. Wilmington : Printed ])y Adam lioyd. 1775. J 36a 

Hypothetical title bused on Colonial Re(;ords. X, 188, where it is 
stated that Boyd, who was a member, had laid before the provincial 
congress 200 cojnes of such a letter. This is iiniuediately followed by 

a resolution to allow Boyd the sum of out of the public funds. 

As Boyd was then printiug the Cape Fear Mercury in Wilmington, it 
is i»robable that the Address ( reprinted in Colonial Records, X, 222-228) 
was first printed in his paper and then reprinted by him and these 
copies presented to the congress, for which they agreed to reimburse 
him. The Address was doubtless intended to <ounteract Toryism on 
the upper Cape Fear. 

Full title to No. 38: 

The I Journal | of tlie | Proceedings | of the | Provincial Congress | of 
North-Carolina, | Held at Halifax on the 4th day of April, 1770. | Pub- 
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lished by Authority. | Newbem : | Printed by James Davis, Printer to 

the Honourable the House of Assembly. | MDCCLXXVI 38 

Pages 45; size, 7^ by Oi^ inches. Title from copy owned by Bishop 
Cheshire. 
Correction to No. 41 : 

This is an error. There was no Revisal of the Laws printed in 
1777 41 

The I Journal | of the | House of Commons 44a 

Session of August, 1778; u. t. p.; n. p.; no printer; quarto. Bishop 
Cheshire's copy, the only one of which the compiler knows, lacks all 
after page 24. 

State of North Carolina: | In Convention, August 1, 1788 69 

The character of this publication is explained by the proceedings of 
the convention of 1788 (Journal, p. 15, August 1). The convention in 
committee of the whole adopted a " bill of rights'* and a number of 
amendments, which the convention desired to have incorporated into 
the Federal Constitution before they were willing to accept it. The 
next day the convention a<loptod the preceding action reported fronj 
the committee of the whole and directed that copies of the bill of 
rights and amendments should be scut to the Federal Congress and to 
the executives of the several States. This No. 69 is evidently one of 
the copies printed to bo sent as directed. 

Answers to Mr. Mason's Objection to the New Constitution recommended 
by the late Convention at Philadelphia. By Marcus. Newborn: Hodge 

& Wills. 1788 68a 

This was the work of James Iredell and is dated January 8, 1788. 
It was first printed in the State (Tazette in fragments, and in the 
pamphlet form was accompanied by an address to thc^ people by Pub- 
licola (Archibald Madaine). It was republished during the same 
year with additions by William K. Davie and others. See No. 70. 

The I Journal | of the | Convention | of | North-Carolina. | [Colophon :] 

Hillsborough : Printed by Robert Ferguson. [1788.] 72a 

Collation: Pages, 16; size, 6 by 8 inches. Title from Bishop Che- 
shire's copy. 

This was the convention of 1788, which rejected the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

Full title of No. 87: 

The I Office and Authority | of a | Justice of the Peace, | and of | Sheriffs, 

Coroners, &c. | according to the laws | of the | Statoof North-Carolina. 

I Happy the Country where Law is not a Sc;ience ! | Newbem : | Francois 

Xavier Martin | 1791. | 87 

Collation: 8vo; title, 1 1., verso blank; 1 1. blank; dedication to 
John Sitgreaves, 1 1., verso blank; preface, 1-3; p. 4 blank; index, 
5-6; 1 1. blank; ratiiication of Constitution of United States and con- 
stitution of North Carolina, 1-27; office and authority, etc., 29-293; 
note on 294; 1 blank 1. ; ap]>en(lix, 295-307; errata, 308, unpaged ; sub- 
scribers' names, 4 p., unpaged. 



